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tember 26th at Ogontz. Particulars from circulars, for 
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Persons replying to this advertisement will confer a 
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PHOTOTYPE DEPARTMENT, 
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832 & 834 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Portraits, Fine-Art Work, Book Illustrations, Machinery, Coins, 
Engravings, Etc. 

Mr. G. invites attention and comparison to the excellence and 
superiority of his Phototype Prints over all other modes of illustra- 
tion. 4@ Correspondence solicited. 

‘Miniature Picture Gallery,”’ a collection of gems, twenty-five 
in number, on 10 by 12 plate paper, neatly encased in portfolio, 
$4.00 per Copy. 








M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 





: ones GOODS 
FOR HOUSE DECORATION. 
NEW AND CHOICE ASSORTMENT 


<a 
Fans and Parasols 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Also, Lacquers, Porcelains, Bronzes, Wooden and 
Bamboo Wares, Chintzes, Rugs, Silk, Paper Goods, 
Screens, Scrolls, and all kinds of Decorative Novelties. 


The First Japanese Mig. & Trading Co., 


865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JAQUES & MARCUS, 


JEWELLERS. 








IMPORTERS OF 
DIAMONDS AND RARE GEMS. 
ALSO, 


RELIABLE WATCHES. 


41 UNION SQUARE, Cor. 17TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





FINE FURNITURE AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICE. 


BRUNER & MOORE, 
CABINET MAKERS 


UPHOLSTERERS, 
Nos. 41 and 43 West 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. ; 
A large stock of new designs for the coming season, in PAR- 
LOR, LIBRARY, DINING-ROOM and CHAMBER FURNI- 


RE. ie ies 
?, Forty years’ experience and unequalled facilities for manufac- 


turing. ’ : 
Designs and Estimates furnished for Architectural Wood-Work, 
Furniture and Draperies. 





— THE — 


CHICKERING PIANO 


“THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


Before buying elsewhere, write for circulars and price- 


lists 
se CHICKERING & SONS. 


MANUFACTORY, 


CHICKERING HALL, 
156 Tremont St., Boston, 


130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





Crarenpon Hore, 


Fourth Avenue and 18th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
ON THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


Located near all the Theatres and Places 
of Amusement. 


C. H. KERNER, Proprietor. 





St. James Hore, 


JACKSONVILLE, FL a. 

This Hotel is now the best-appointed house in the South. New 
Public Parlor, 60 x 48; a Dining-Room, 1co x 55 and 25 feet in 
height; new Billiard Room and new Tables. The house has 
also been extensively furnished. 

Open DECEMBER IST TILL May. 


¥. R. CAMPBELL, Proprietor. 





St. CLoup Hore, 
ARCH STREET, BELOW EIGHTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





MULLIN & BEAN, 


Proprietors. 


UNSURPASSED CUISINE. 





Cuarceston Hotet, 
Charleston, S. C., 


So long and favorably known, offers greater attractions for the 
season of 1883-4 than heretofore. New Hyprautic ELEvaTor; 
a Dining-Room remodelled and handsomely painted throughout ; 
the House thoroughly renovated and painted. Rates, $2.50, $3.00 
and $4.00 per day, according to location of room. Special rates 
made for a month or longer. 


E. H. FACKSON, Froprietor. 





Wasuincton Horet, 
R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
Chestnut Street, above Seventh, PHILADELPHIA. 
RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Kroecnan, J. E. BrrcH nett. 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of Rooms, 





WE SOLICIT YOU TO STOP AT THE 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite the Grand Central Depot, on Fourth Avenue, Forty-First 
and Forty-Second Streets. 
ELEVATOR AND ALL IMPROVEMENTS, EuropEaANn Pian. 

Over 450 elegantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
over one million of dollars. Single rooms reduced to $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. Also, richly-furnished suites for families. 

Families, travellers and tourists can live better for less money 
at the Grand Union than at any other first-class hotel in the city, 

4@-The Restaurant, Lunch and Wine Rooms are supplied with 
the best, at moderate prices. 

W. D. Garrison, Manager. 








Relief of Local and State Taxation, 


THROUGH 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE NATIONAL SURPLUS. 
Prof, Robert Ellis Thompson’s Pamphlet, 
COMPOSED OF 


RECENT ARTICLE§ IN THE AMERICAN. 


8 Copies of this pamphlet may be had by addressing 
THE AMERICAN, 
1018 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





P.-O. Box 1690. 





INSURANCE, SAFE DEPOSIT AND 
TRUST COMPANIES. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 
CaPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLuS, $827,338. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, 
ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMIT- 
TEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES 
DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 
President, Joun B, GARRETT. 


Treasurer, Henry TATNALL, 
Actuary, Wiit1AM P. Huston. 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST, 


INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 1865, 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 











CAPITAL, qa eS niga ec $1,000,000. 
ASSETS, . - §$12,338,472.26. 

INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RECEIVE 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which inter- 
est is allowed, and are en:powered by law to actas EXECUTORS, 
ADMINISTRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUARDIANS, ASSIGN- 
EES, COMMITTEES, RECEIVERS, AGENTS, &c., for the 
faithful performance of which their capital and surplus fund furnish 
ample security. " 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

‘The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collected and 
duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President, and Actuary. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Department. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer, 


DIRECTORS : 


Israel Morris, Phila. 
Chas, Hartshorne, Phila. 
Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Philip C. Garrett, Phila, 
Frederic Collins, Phila, 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila, 
Richard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincinnati, 
William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norristown. 
Asa S, Wing, Philadelphia. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 
The Medical Triumph of the Century ! 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION 
BY THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


WILL CURE CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 
Asthma, and well-advanced Consumption, and any Inflammation 
of the Mucous Membrane of the Respiratory Organs, whether it is 
the Nose, Throat or Lungs. 





It contains reservoirs for medicine, and is used the same as a 
pillow at night. You inhale a powerful medicated atmosphere all 
night whilst sleeping as usual. No pipes or tubes. In other 
words, it is a method, and an effective one, for feeding Sick Lungs 
and Inflamed Air-Passages with healing air that purifies the 
blood by the sameaction, making a constitutional cure, It is safe as 
sunshine to the most delicate. 

It is a quick and radical cure for Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and well-advanced Consumption. 

Send for circulars and testimony to 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID, 
Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of Trusts; also, 
for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice-President. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Sec’y and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 


BenjAMIN B. Comscys. 
Aucustus HEaton, 
Danie_ Happock, Jr. 
Epwarp Y. TownsEND, 


. Livincston ERRINGER. 
. P. McCuLLaGuH. 
James L. CLAGHORN, 


AMES M. AERTSEN. 

ANIEL B. CuMMIns. 
Wituiam S. GRANT. 
Cuas. D. Regp. 


Hon, Wiiu1aMm A. PortEr. 
Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
ALEXANDER Brown. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
- HE people of the United States, whether considered as citizens of 
the United States separately or of the nation bodily, are the 
same persons. 

“¢ They therefore are interested not to waste nationally what would 
be useful to them separately. 

“¢ They will demand, when the facts are comprehended, that no source 
of revenue available to them as a whole, and not available otherwise, 
shall be sacrificed while their separate necessities remain pressing. 

‘* They will see that what aids them from the national direction aids 
them as to all their other relations,—State, county, township, municipal. 

‘‘ They will decide that to throw away money out of the national 
pocket when it is full, because of a pretended difficulty in transferring it 
to the State and local pockets, is folly ; FOR BOTH POCKETS BELONG TO 
THE SAME PEOPLE,”’ 





THE completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad adds a third to 
the great continental routes to the Pacific. When the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad is finished, there will be four great lines across the 
Rocky Mountain water-shed. With that number the continent prob- 
ably will remain contented during the rest of the nineteenth century. 
In a national sense, the construction of these railroads is most im- 
portant to America. They serve to prevent any of the remoter parts 
of the country from becoming isolated from the centre or falling out of 
the line of our national development. Whether the American system 
of government could have been extended over so great an area with 
merely the old facilities for travel and communication, may well be 
doubted. The invention of steamships, railroads and telegraphs came 
in at just the right time for the country, and brings our fifty millions 
into closer and more assimilative contact than was enjoyed by the three 
millions who founded the Union. Oregon is less remote practically 
than Georgia was in 1783; it is as near to the actual traveller, and 
nearer for purposes of authoritative communication to Government 
officials. 


Of the four great lines, we predict the greatest prosperity for that 
just completed. It passes through a country nearly all of which is 
capable of cultivation. It has no alkali-blasted deserts on its route,— 
no areas of sage brush. It crosses the Rocky Mountains at a more 
northern point, but at a far lower level, and the isothermal lines trend 
far to the north in the region of its passage. It will be the great arte- 
rial line of commerce for a continuous region of agriculture and manu- 
factures, rather than mining, and the era of its completion will be com- 
memorated by a population probably as great as that which the whole 
country now possesses. 





Tue American consul at Liverpool calls attention to the tricks by 
which the duties laid by our tariff on imported goods are evaded by 
some exporters in his own district. A large thread-making firm profess 
to him to be giving twenty-five per cent discount to American agents 
for their thread. But an application from an American firm to become 
their agents brings out the fact that this is only a pretence, the real dis- 
count being much less than this. By recognizing the discount method, 
our Government invites evasion of this kind. In many branches of 
American business, discounts have been abolished, the price of the 
articles on the card being absolute. The English love these complica- 
tions, and formerly, if not at present, Birmingham business was involved 
in such a tangle of discounts, reductions and abatements that nobody 
but an expert could tell the price of anything that was for sale there. 
Our Government in its dealings with foreign producers should go “ by 
the card.”’ 





THE damage done to the corn crop by the frosts has been greatly 
exaggerated by some of the newspaper reports, and calculations based 
upon them are very certain to come to grief. The crop was so great 
in its promise up to the time when the frosts appeared that the damage 
actually done it will affect but little the actual trade conditioh of the 
country. In but three or four States—Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota most particularly,—was the injury at all serious, and with the 
reasonable certainty that the diminution already caused is all there will 
be—for the weather since has been good, and a very few days more will 
put every locality out of danger,—it 1s plain that there will be an 
abundant excess for export. Prices at Chicago have stiffened some- 
what, as is natural, but the rise from Wednesday of last week to 
Wednesday of this was only some four or five cents per bushel. 





THE acquaintance with Pennsylvania politics possessed by THE 
AMERICAN, and the sources of information that are within its reach 
concerning that subject, do not seem satisfactory to our contemporary, 
the Evening Telegraph (Philadelphia). While this disfavor is unfortu- 
nate, perhaps, we cannot help indulging the belief that our intelligent 
knowledge of affairs will be regarded as quite equal to that of a journal 
which impliedly denies that Senator Gorpon has been the Legislative 
spokesman at Harrisburg for ‘‘ the Administration.’’ 





A DEMOCRATIC JOURNAL, discussing the apportionment controversy 
and speaking of the Democratic majority in the House, says it has 
‘‘been blockaded at every step by the Senate’s obstinate refusal to 
legislate.’’ This is a sad instance of the lack of candor which is apt to 
characterize a too ardent partisan. The Senate not only did not refuse 
to legislate, but passed bills for all the apportionments required,—judi- 
cial, Congressional, Senatorial and Representative. The whole of the 
work imposed by the Constitution has been performed by the Senate, 
and the real question at issue simply arises from the fact that the House 
would not agree to take the Senate bills, but insisted upon its own. 





THE Republicans in the Pennsylvania Senate have taken steps that 
will certainly cut off further expense for the extra session of the Legis- 
lature, and probably will bring about an early adjournment. Resolu- 
tions were passed in that body on Monday instructing the committee to 
report forthwith an appropriation bill making provision for pay to 
members up to that date (September roth), and no longer. This action 
has since been substantially concurred in by the House. The Senate 
further fixed upon Friday, September 28th, as the day of final adjourn- 
ment, and it scarcely seems possible that the session can be protracted 
beyond that time. Its excessive length, after the fact of a disagreement 
between the two houses had been completely established, has been a 
gross impropriety, the responsibility for which must rest primarily upon 
the Governor and generally upon his party. 





Tue Independents of Massachusetts have held a conference in Bos- 
ton, and have notified the Republican party of the terms on which 
party harmony may be had in the coming election. As it is announced 
that Governor BUTLER will accept a renomination at the hands of the 
Democracy, and as there is no question of his getting it, there is a 
serfous importance attached to the coming election of which the Re- 
publicans are well aware. The Independents, while they expect nothing 
but misgovernment at the hands of the Democrats, would prefer even 
this to misgovernment by the Republicans ; and they declare that Re- 
publican harmony can be secured only by the nomination of men whose 
names inspire hope and confidence, and by the inauguration of a policy 
of economy in the management of State affairs and reform in its civil 
service. It was proposed by some of the younger and less tolerant 
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members of the conference that they should specify the names of men 
who command the confidence of the Independents. But the opposition 
of General F. A. WALKER and others to this proposal was successful. 
It was felt that the Independents have nothing to gain by mixing per- 
sonal issues with their campaign for principles, as this would leave them 
open to the imputation that they are ‘‘sore-heads’’ who take offence at 
their exclusion from official favors. 





THE Democratic bolt in Cincinnati has been consummated by the 
nomination of a county ticket. Its leaders claim that it is exactly on a 
line with the movements which released Philadelphia from the rule of a 
Republican ‘‘ ring,’’ and they invoke the sympathies of the friends of 
municipal reform everywhere. We are obliged to insist that there is a 
great difference between the movements in the two cities. In Philadel- 
phia and also in Brooklyn, municipal reform was effected by a combi- 
nation between the party of the minority and the disaffected section of 
the party in the majority. In both these cities, the combinations took 
their candidates for executive offices from the party of the minority, 
and thus forced that party to ratify their selection. In both, the 
movement kept itself apart as much as possible from the issues of State 
and national politics. In Cincinnati, the seceding portion of the party 
of the majority nominates a ticket from that party without any pledge 
of support from other quarters. It adds a third ticket to the two now 
in the field, and its action, if it have any effect, can only result in the 
election of an unsatisfactory Repyblican ticket. And, worst of all, the 
motive to the movement is not found in the state of the city or county 
government, but in the relations of Democratic factions to the State 
ticket. 





THE acquittal of FRANK JAMEs for murder by a Missouri jury—‘‘ com- 
posed entirely of Democrats,’’ the despatches say,—is not to be paral- 
leled by the acquittal of Dukes at Uniontown by a similar jury. That 
was a mere local abuse with which party feeling was blended in a way 
that Pennsylvania Democrats everywhere denounced. And atrocious 
as was DuKEs’s crime it is not to be paralleled with the series of cold- 
blooded professional murders which has given the JAMEs family a more 
than national notoriety. The Uniontown verdict fell on the community 
like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky. That which set FRANK JAMES at 
liberty was foreseen from the first. It is charged by the Post-Despatch 
of St. Louis that it was arranged by the Governor of the State, and that 
the person chiefly effective in it was promised a place on the supreme 
bench of the State for this service. 

We are unabie to make out the reason for this political significance 
of the trial, and the newspapers do not explain the matter. It seems 
that the career of the James family grows out of the “ border ruffian- 
ism ’’ and the ‘‘ bushwhackerism’’ which disgraced Missouri and have 
not ceased to exert a bad influence on the section in which their 
outrages were perpetrated. As a consequence, the deeds of the gang 
have been consecrated in the popular imagination, as were those of 
many a similar association which masked robbery and murder under a 
pretence of political or social disaffection. Rosin Hoop is a type of 
this sort of people’s hero; but its recurrence in a civilized community 
at this date is a good deal more than an anachronism. 





THE commissioners appointed to carry out the provisions of the 
Epmunps Bill in the Territory of Utah, have made a preliminary report 
in which they claim that the work has been done thoroughly. It is true 
that the Latter-Day Saints still have a majority in the Territory; but 
the commissioners have disfranchised fifteen thousand members of that 
body as polygamists, debarring them from jury service as well as from 
the suffrage. ‘The commissioners express no opinion as to the moral 
effect of the law, and perhaps it is too early for an opinion worth having. 
The operation of the law must be slow and gradual in a community so 
fanatical in its attachment to the doctrine and the practice of poly- 
gamy. But the policy it embodies is just that combination of firmness 
with forbearance which tends to discourage and repress fanaticism 
where the more vigorous policy which some are demanding would fan 
it into flame. 





In England, there is a recent law which requires that the trustees of 
certain lands held in trust for the benefit of the poor shall assign 





allotments to the laborers of the parish. Unlike the Irish Land Act’s 
clauses for the benefit of laborers, this legislation is peremptory. But 
it has had but little effect. The squires, the farmers and the parsons 
who discharge these trusts put obstacles of all sorts in the way, demand- 
ing half a year’s rent in advance, or asking exorbitant rents in defiance 
of the express directions of the law. The squires and farmers dislike 
anything that makes the laborer less dependent on his employer ; the 
parson naturally falls in with the opinions of the land-owners, although 
where allotments have been made the moral effect on the laborers has 
been most encouraging. 





In British politics, Mr. PARNELL’s party are the first to announce 
the programme of their operations. It is far from being revolutionary 
or violent, being summed up in three demands. The first contemplates 
the amendment of the Land Act (1) to secure the tenant the benefits in- 
tended by the HEALy clause, which was meant to forbid the commis- 
sioners to take into consideration the improvements he had effected 
when they are ascertaining what is a fair rent; and (2) to secure more 
favorable terms to tenants who wish to purchase lands. The second is 
a demand that the clauses in the Land Act for the purpose of securing 
an allotment of lands to agricultural laborers be made imperative and 
not optional, as at present. These clauses were thought a fine stroke of 
policy at the expense of the Land League. It was supposed that they 
would enlist the half a million of day-laborers on the side of the Gov- 
ernment and against the less than half a million tenants who compose 
the League. But Mr. ParNELL heartily adopted them, knowing that 
the day laborers are found mainly in Ulster or in the employment of 
large farmers in the South, and that the League would be strengthened 
rather than weakened by taking up their case. As the clauses have 
failed entirely of their purpose, the League shows its sincerity by de- 
manding for them the efficacy of the law. 

The third demand is that the members of the British Parliament 
shall receive compensation for their services. This is a League question, 
as a very large number of its representatives are unable to attend Parlia- 
ment because of their poverty. A salary for members would greatly 
strengthen the thirty members who attend reguiarly to support Mr. 
PARNELL. But the Whigs and Tories of the House of Commons will 
resist the innovation, many as are the precedents for it. Were the mem- 
bers paid for their services, several British constituencies would elect 
workingmen to Parliament, and would do something to change the 
complexion of the House. Nothing but the disuse of payment of 
members keeps the representation of the people in the hand of the 
wealthier classes and gives an aristocratic tinge to British legistation. 


THE dedication of the statue to General DE LAFAYETTE at Le Puy, 
France, is one of the European events in which Americans feel interest, 
and the presence of Minister Morton at the ceremonial is gratifying to 
us. This generation of Americans cherishes no illusion as to La- 
FAYETTE’S abilities. It is aware that he was not a man of the first order, 
either as a statesman or a soldier. But it cannot forget the youthful 
devotion to the cause of liberty shown in his joining our armies in a 
time of depression and doubt, and the incorruptible virtue which made 
him the man to whom France three times turned in the moment of 
hesitation and hazardous uncertainty. Four such years as 1778, 1789, 
1814 and 1830 were to LAFAYETTE rarely occur in the same man’s life, 
and in these days of the worship of mere ability it is well to recall the 
names of those whose greatness lay in their probity and their unflinch- 
ing loyalty to principle. 





Tue English Liberals in defending the erection of Bulgaria into an 
independent principality predicted that it would prove rather a hin- 
derance than a help to Russian ambition in the direction of the Bos- 
phorus. Judged by the events on the. surface, this prediction has not 
been realized. The principality has been little more than a Russian de- 
pendency since its recognition by Europe. It has a sovereign devoted 
to Russian ideas and methods of government, as well as to Russian 
hopes in the East. Its army is in charge of a Russian general and 
officers. Were a war to break out in the Balkan peninsula, the Bulga- 
rians must be reckoned as allies of Russia. 

But when we look below the surface we find that an undercurrent of 
resistance to this state of things pervades the country and threatens to 
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place it in a position of independence of Russia. The Liberal, or, as 
it is called, the American party, because led by young men whom our 
missionaries have educated, is so strong that nothing less than violence 
to the rights of the people and its representatives has sufficed for its 
repression. Recent despatches indicate that the friction between the 
two elements in Bulgaria has increased in intensity. It is impossible to 
trust the Vienna news-mongers as to the details, as they are the avowed 
enemies of Russia and of Russian influence. But there may be some 
truth in the statement that even the Prince has come into collision with 
Russian demands, and has been threatened with deposition, unless he 
be more compliant. What makes this less probable is that the threat 
is one which Europe certainly would not allow to be executed. 





TuRKEY seems to be sinking into an anarchy to which Europe will 
be obliged to put anend. The Sultan’s Government has been com- 
pletely discredited by the results of the war with Russia; and with 
Oriental Governments discredit is ruin. They have no claims on the 
patriotic affection of their people. Their administrative arrangements 
are too primitive and rudimentary to suffice for the maintenance of 
social order when they are not supported by the prestige of overwhelm- 
ing power. For Turkey the time has come when, in Bible phrase, 
‘every man does that which is right in the sight of his own eyes,’’ and 
personal rights are just so many as can be maintained by the strong 
hand. Brigandage is rampant, and in one town the whole body of the 
city officials have been carried off into the mountains, where they are 
held for ransom. Armenia seems likely to lose her sad pre-eminence 
as the worst-governed province of the Empire. Those on the European 
side of the Aigean Sea have sunk into a similar state of disorder and 
suffering. 

The report that the Prince of Montenegro has been asked to assume 
the government of Northern Albania is destitute of probability. The 
prince is little more than a Russian vassal. The Albanians hate him 
and his people with the bitterness which grows out of years of border 
warfare, combined with religious antagonism. The whole nation would 
rise in arms against the proposal to place them under Montenegrin rule, 
Moslem and Roman Catholic abandoning their mutual differences out 
of a common hatred for the Slavs of the Greek Church and the soldiers 
of the ‘‘ Black Mountain.’’ 


NEITHER France nor China shows any disposition to push matters to 
an extremity in the Tonquin matter; and as China has offered terms 
which France could accept without any loss, either of dignity or of 
material advantages, the probability of an agreement is very great. 
China offers to accept France’s protectorate over a large part of the 
country, to accept a ceremonial recognition of its own suzerainty, and 
to establish a point for commercial intercourse between the Tonquin 
province and its own territories, provided that the French and Chinese 
possessions be separated at other points by a neutral belt under An- 
amese control. It also promises to guarantee Tonquin against a renewal 
of the incursions of the ‘* Black’’ and ‘‘ Yellow Flags.’’ There are parties 
in both countries which demand war, but in neither have the warlike 
party the control of affairs. Li Hunc Cuane must walk softly to avoid 
collision with the princes of the imperial house, who are jealous of his 
influence and ready to use the war feeling for his overthrow. But the 
skill with which he averted war with Russia about the affairs of the 
Kuldja province, and his evident desire for peace on that occasion, 
promises a friendly solution of the entanglement with France. 


[See ‘*‘ News Summary,” page 365.] 








A NATIONAL DANGER. 
R. BLACKMORE in his novel, ‘‘ The Maid of Sker,’’ has given 
us a new type of humor,—the Welsh type. Everybody is aware 
of the gross injustice done to the good people of the principality by the 
old nursery rhyme : 
“ TAFFY was a Welshman, 
TAFFY was a thief.” 
The Eighth Commandment is as well observed by the Cymraig as any- 
where else in Great Britain. Mr. BLacKkmore’s Fisherman Davie, 
however, is constructed on the lines of the old rhyme. He 1s a rogue 
of the first water, with the very loftiest faith in his own integrity. Even 
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when planning to over-reach all with whom he has dealings, he is 
amazed at the loftiness of his integrity. The contrast between the trans- 
actions he records and the moral estimate he puts on them rises to the 
level of the comic, and yet the story is told so plausibly that the un- 
wary reader might be deluded into accepting this unprincipled schemer, 
this MACCHIAVELLI or TALLEYRAND in low life, as a model neighbor, a 
sound Christian, and a public-spirited man. 

While reading Mr. Jay Goutp’s testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor Troubles, we were reminded of ‘‘ Honest Davie.’’ The 
form of the statement Mr. Goutp made enhanced the resemblance. At the 
suggestion of the chairman,—a suggestion probably not original with Mr. 
Biair,—he favored the public with his autobiography. Now, autobiogra- 
phy is one of the most instructive and fascinating forms of literature. 
‘‘Read biographies, but especially autobiographies,’’ Mr. CaRLYLE tellsus. 
But it has its temptations and its dangers. It presents events from a single 
point of view, and unless the writer be most conscientious it is certain 
to take the shape and color which comport best with his views and his 
interests. We cannot congratulate Mr. Goutp on his escape from this 
danger. His narrative is not a model for future autobiographers, any 
more than is that of ‘‘ Honest Davie.’’ His story has the interest of 
showing us, not things as they are, but as Mr. Jay GouLD sees them 
and as he would like the public to see them. This is not the highest 
kind of interest, but it is good so far as it goes. Where a man has fol- 
lowed a course not sanctioned by the moral or even conventional stan- 
dards of the community, one cares to know what he thinks of himself,— 
whether he has any valid reason for rejecting the standard, or thinks he 
has complied with it. Mr. Goutp gratifies us here. He is not con- 
scious of any departure from what the consciences of other men demand. 
He has ‘* Honest Davie’s’’ assurance of his own excellence as a good 
citizen and a useful member of society. Even the religious touch is not 
wanting. At the sorest crisis of his life, when he found himself de- 
frauded and deceived on the very threshold, Mr. GouLD went up stairs 
and prayed, and he remembers that he felt the better for it. The act 
is not so significant in itself as in its narration. Mr. Goutp tells it as 
though it were of a piece with everything else he has to narrate. He is 
aware of no incongruity. 

Wonderfully American and wonderfully attractive to Americans is 
this narrative of struggle with adversity in youth, and this achievement 
of wealth and of power in their most material forms. From the days of 
FRANKLIN to our own, it has been ¢he American story, and has been 
held before the eyes of the rising generation as the incentive to effort 
and the encouragement to hope. The poor boy, cast on his own re- 
sources, undergoing disappointment and distress, and yet at last ‘‘ win- 
ning his way’’ to wealth and fame,—this has been the American epic in 
a nut-shell. That a man has risen from poverty to wealth, that he 
began life as an oyster-peddler, a store-clerk, a baggage-master in a 
mountain town, or a surveyor’s assistant, and has become by any sort 
of means ‘‘ worth his millions, sir,’’ seems to give him a claim to atten- 
tion and respect. He may have begun as a boor and ended as one ; 
he may have smirched his soul with unscrupulous dishonesty at every 
stage of his career; he may have not a claim to any honest man’s re- 
spect. Yet the newspapers will give columns to the tale of his achieve- 
ments ; chairmen of Congressional committees will request the favor of 
his autobiography ; better men than himself will speak of his success 
with no reprobation of the means to it; the national admiration will 
reward his millions as though they were virtues in him and a cause of 
virtue in other men. 

European critics of American institutions say that this arises from a 
vice in our institutions. We have no aristocracy, no distinct social recog- 
nition of any other kind of distinction ; so we must bow ourselves 
down before wealth and success, and cry: ‘‘ These be thy gods, O 
Israel!’’ We do not regard this opinion as well founded. Aristocratic 
institutions may be used and are used to foster the worship of money 
and success as readily as democratic ; and mere social arrangements can- 
not be relied upon to secure moral results. What we need is an awaken- 
ing of the social conscience as to the true standard of business morality 
and of business success. After all, the millionaires we ought not to re- 
spect, the rich men who have won wealth without a claim to social dig- 
nity, are but exaggerated embodiments of a selfish and grasping spirit 
which more or less pervades all our business life. Men like Mr. Jay 
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Goutp turn upon their critics with indignant surprise, asking wherein 
they have differed from other men, except in being more successful in 
the application of maxims recognized by all. Have they not good 
authority and high example in regarding money-getting as the chief 
end of business, in thinking any means allowable that the law does not 
forbid, in accumulating wealth by transactions which render no service 
to society, and in regarding the maxim: ‘‘ Every man for himself, and 
the devil take the hindmost!’’ as of equal authority with the Ten Com- 
mandments? Here they feel themselves on safe ground, as they see 
that they differ from other men only in the consistent thoroughness of 
their conduct. They have given their whole soul to the work when 
others shrunk from this devotion, under the influence of maxims and 
principles the reverse of these. Such men as Mr. GouLpD may be of 
great use in a moral sense. They are full-length portraits of the spirit 
of Mammon worship, and should serve as a warning to all who have 
accepted any of the maxims of that worship and are trying to reconcile 
it with service of quite another kind. We have the highest assurance 
that the two things cannot be combined, and that sooner or later the 
one principle or the other must take possession of the whole man. 

Until we have repudiated Mr. GouLp’s means and measures of 
success, we have no right to call ourselves a Christian country. By the 
Christian standard, success is not in tangible results. ‘The most success- 
ful man this world ever saw was a poor man. He had no friends, ex- 
cept among the working classes. He earned his living by mechanical 
labor, until he was called from that employment to another. He had 
no fixed home during the last years of his life. He was put to death 
while still young, amid the execrations of his countrymen. And one 
of his often-repeated lessons was: ‘‘ Take heed and beware of covetous- 
ness; for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things he 
possesseth.”’ 








THE PENNSYLVANIA REPUBLICANS. 

GREAT CHANGE has come over the political situation in Penn- 
sylvania within the last ten months, and the contrast between 
that which existed a year ago and that which is presented now is cer- 
tainly very striking. In place of distraction there is harmony, and in 
place of division unity. It may be fairly said that the Republican lines 
in this State now extend over the same ground and include the same 
persons as they did in 1880, and that the party strength is not less than 

that which was then brought to the support of General GARFIELD. 

The reasons for this very remarkable change inside of a year are not 
hard to find. Since the elections of 1882, a great revolution has 
silently proceeded within the Republican organization. The with- 
drawal of the ‘‘spoils’’ influence has been almost entirely complete. 
Under the operation of the new law of the civil service, nearly all the 
places in the national service have become unavailable as a purchasing 
currency in party operations, and in addition to this the President has 
added his most important weight to the side which opposes making 
such use of them. It has resulted, therefore, that this most pernicious 
influence has been substantially eliminated. The political ‘‘ machine,”’ 
broken and decayed in other respects, has been especially weakened by 
the absence of this greatest of its forces. The party has therefore acted 
with greater freedom. The convention in July may fairly be called a 
‘free convention,’’ such as was demanded by those who took the 
independent action of 1882. The ticket which it selected—a very fair 
one, certainly,—was chosen without dictation and in the best of spirit. 
The subsequent proceedings of the party organization have been con- 
ducted with a careful view to the lessons taught in last year’s elections. 
That reasonable and sincere demand for progress and reform which 
was made by a large and important element of the party, has been 
granted not merely a respectful consideration, but a cheerful acqui- 
escence. 

These, in brief, are the circumstances which have brought about the 
great and striking change. Those Republicans who stood apart in 1882 
have no occasion for doing that now. They find their party likely to 
serve the great purposes to which, as they conceive, it should always be 
devoted. They are therefore under its banners, as they prefer: to be. 
Its unity, broken up by evil and distracting influences, is restored, be- 
cause those influences have been removed. 

It seems surprising that this state of facts should not have been 








anticipated by the Democracy; but apparently it was not. They 
seemed to expect that the rift in the Republican organization would 
deepen and widen under any circumstances, and the course they have 
pursued has been apparently taken in blind confidence that the breach 
could not be closed. At any rate, it is apparent that the action of 
Governor Pattison and of the members of his party in the Legislature 
has been directly calculated, not to divide the Republicans further, but 
to draw them together. To attempt by sheer force and persistence to 
drive through the Senate measures calculated to procure great party 
advantages in the State and in the nation, had, of course, the result of 
arousing and intensifying the Republican feeling. Upon few if any 
other questions was it so likely to be awakened as upon this affecting 
the future opportunities of the party for success. No one who really 
cared for the Republican organization could consent to yield ground 
that would put it at a disadvantage in future contests, and the effort 
of the Democratic managers to compel this has had an important influ- 
ence in consolidating the Republican strength. ; 

It must not be assumed that the present harmony and unity are final 
and liable to no disturbance. To suppose this would be as blind a pro- 
ceeding as that of the Democratic gentlemen to whom we have just re- 
ferred. The Republicans of Pennsylvania are united, because the causes 
of distraction are wanting. ‘They were active a year ago; now they 
are not. How they will be hereafter, remains to be seen. But, as Mr. 
SHERMAN S. RoceErs has said in regard to the situation in New 
York, the spirit that rose in revolt a year ago remains strong. It de- 
sires to be reasonable, and will be so; but it must not be expected 
to mistake its duty, if circumstances should ever again summon it to 
the path of independent action. The situation in Pennsylvania is 
hopeful and cheerful for the Republicans, because they have removed 
and overthrown the causes of distraction ; whether they will always be 
so wise, of course, only time can tell. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 

R. EATON sends us in a communication fully printed elsewhere 
a statement which may be regarded as official of the view taken 
of the methods of Civil Service Reform now undertaken by the Com- 
mission, of which he is one. We need only say at this point that we 
recognize what he suggests,—the importance of substantial unity and 
harmony amongst those who desire the establishment of a practical 
reform in the public service. It is undoubtedly true that the forces 
acting in behalf of it are not so overwhelmingly strong that they ought 

to divide on points not now essential. 





Mr. R. W. Puiprs, the Clerk of Preservation of Forests for the 
Government of Ontario (to whose report we referred in our issue of 
August 25th), has sent out a circular asking information of the people 
in regard to their experience in planting trees,—the time when they 
were planted, the varieties that have been found to thrive best, the 
methods of planting, etc. He asks also concerning the changes in 
rain-fall, the drying up of creeks or rivers, and the apparent connection 
of these results with the clearing-off of forests. 





Ir must be melancholy to some English and Irish proprietors to 
reflect on what might have been theirs, but for the extravagance of a 
reckless ancestor. Thus, Lord DonEGAL would have owned every inch 
of Belfast, but for a forbear who gave perpetual leases toraise cash ; and 
Lord Serron had arf ancestor who sold his right to the shipping dues of 
Liverpool for a sum less, we believe, than one year’s value to-day. 





A TRAVELLER in England writes us: ‘‘ The Adelphi and London 
and Northwestern hotels at Liverpool are really a sight on Saturday 
mornings at this season, by reason of the crowds of Americans that 
throng every part of them, and the amazing mountains of luggage with 
which halls, corridors and every available space are stacked. Half an 
hour before sailing time, the hotels seem utterly deserted. Indeed, ona 
recent Saturday a guest found himself the sole occupant of the Adelphi 
smoking-room, a large apartment, where just before a seat was scarcely 
to be had. Liverpool hotels certainly have good cause to bless the 
travelling American.”’ 





Some curious old legal usages still survive in England. Last month, 
the eldest son of a citizen of Gloucester who had died intestate sued 
to recover a horse of which his brother held possession as heir at law, 
by virtue of the custom known as ‘‘borough English,’’ by which the 
real estate of an intestate devolves on his youngest son. The plaintiff’s 
counsel said that, admitting the existence of ‘‘borough English”’ in 
Gloucester, he should contend that it was limited to the arca within the 
ancient walls of the city, and therefore did not apply to his client’s 
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property, which was half a mile beyond them. He called no evidence. 
Counsel for defendant contended that the custom had prevailed ever 
since the occupation of England by the Saxons, and that it was not 
limited to the area inclosed by the walls originally erected when 
Gloucester was a Roman station, but extended over the whole area 
within the boundary of the ancient city, as marked by the boundary 
stones, which used to be annually perambulated by the mayor and cor- 
poration, and extended far beyond the walls. ‘ihey called several old 
witnesses to prove the reputation of this fact, and put in evidence maps 
proved to have been generally accepted in the past as at present as 
authentic, and showed that the ancient boundary included the property 
in question ; also, that a deed conveying this property described it as ‘in 
the city of Gloucester. Judgment was given for the defendant, with 
costs, plaintiff’s counsel admitting that he could not rebut this evidence. 

This curious custom is said to be due to the consideration that the 
youngest son might be of tender years and the less able to take care of 
himself, and therefore more in need of property. It dates from Saxon 
times; the custom of primogeniture only came in with the Normans. 
On the other hand, in Kent, the law called ‘‘ gavel-kind’’ prevails to 
this day, and an intestate’s real estate is divided up among his sons. 





THE manuscript of Deuteronomy, claiming to date B. C. 800-go0, 
the examination of which by experts at the British Museum has for some 
time past excited so great an interest, has been pronounced the work of a 
modern forger. This-conclusion was almost simultaneously reached by 
Dr. GinsBurG, who had charge of the examination at the British Mu- 
seum, and by M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU, who had been sent to London 
by the French Minister of Public Instruction on a special mission to 
examine the manuscript. Difficulties were thrown in his way by Mr. 
SHAPIRA, the owner or agent of the owners of the precious document, 
for which the British Museum was asked to pay one million pounds 
sterling. M. CLeERMoNT-GANNEAU succeeded in obtaining sufficient 
evidence for his purpose. It has been proved that the forger had cut 
off the lower edge of one of the large rolls of leather containing the 
Pentatech used in the synagogues, copies of which are occasionally to be 
met with in museums, this one being, perhaps, some two hundred years 
old. On these strips the learned rascal (the work could only have been 
done by a person familiar with Hebrew,) wrote with ink, making use 
of the alphabet of the ‘‘ Moabite Stone,’’ and introducing such ‘‘ read- 
ings’’ as fancy dictated. It has furthermore been shown that Mr. 
SHAPIRA first offered the bogus manuscript to the Royal Library at 
Berlin, which declined it as spurious after a very brief examination. 
He thereupon carried his treasure to the British Museum, and it at one 
time appeared likely that the trustees might purchase it. 


INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP. 
N the face of the real or imaginary dangers involved in the labor 
question, attention has been frequently called to the different ways 
in which capitalists, especially in France, have tried to solve this great 
social problem and give to labor a fair proportion of the profits. The 
principal one of these schemes is that of industrial partnership, which 
proposes to give to the workmen a share in the business. The usual 
method of carrying out this idea is to divide the net profits, or the 
profits above the wages and the interest on the capital, among the work- 
men. In this way they sometimes receive a handsome bonus in addi- 
tion to their regular wages. By this means, also, workmen are made 
more careful and take better care of their work and the machinery. 
They have a profit or interest in the business, even though they do not 
share in the losses. This scheme has been adopted, principally in Eu- 
rope, with all kinds of modifications, and the percentage of profit di- 
vided ranges from fifteen to seventy-five. One plan is to divide the 
profits according to the proportion of wages to capital. Sometimes the 
bonus is not paid in cash, but is deposited in a bank as a pension fund 
for the workmen who become disqualified by age. This is the plan 
particularly in vogue in France, where the joint-stock system is also 
successfully used. In this case the workmen have shares in the business. 
In some cases they have the right to examine the books by appointing 
their own clerks for this purpose. 

In Germany, and especially in Alsace, they have the premium-prize 
system. 
them to doa much larger amount of work than they otherwise would 
accomplish. One of the large German railroad companies gives a cer- 
tain allowance of coal and oil per mile, and then makes it an object for 
the same to be used as economically as possible by paying for what is 
saved. In many of the European telegraph offices, the operator gets 
from one-fourth to one centime for each message received. These 
latter cases are, however, analogous to piece-work rather than to indus- 
trial partnership. 

A system which has been strikingly successful was followed by Le- 
claire, a Frenchman. He was a house-painter in Paris and employed a 
arge number of workmen. He paid his men the ordinary rate of 
wages, and then, after all expenses were met, he deducted five per cent. 
of the profits for the interest on the capital and also paid himself a 
salary of six thousand francs. Of the remainder, twenty-five per cent. 


The workmen are given prizes forextra work. ‘This stimulates - 








was invested as a pension fund for superannuated workmen, fifty per cent. 
was paid in cash, and the remaining twenty-five per cent. went to Le- 
claire. Last year, in the establishment which Leclaire founded, the 
bonus paid to the workmen was equal to eighteen per cent. of the wages, 
and some years a still larger percentage has been paid. The pension 
fund amounts to over two hundred thousand francs. ‘There are a num- 
ber of other French firms who have followed Leclaire’s example and 
have made a success of the experiment. M. Bord, of Paris, a large 
piano manufacturer, deducts ten per cent. as interest on capital, and 
divides the balance of the profits among his workmen in proportion to 
the amount of wages received, which gives them an additional fifteen 
to twenty per cent. 

A plan which is particularly worthy of notice is that of the Orléans 
Railroad Association. After paying a dividend on capital of about six 
per cent., fifteen per cent. of the profits is set aside for a pension fund 
for workmen who have been a certain length of time in the employ of 
the road and are over fifty years of age. In the case of the Orléans 
Railroad, the division of the profits is not made among the day laborers. 
Only those who hold positions of responsibility, such as the engineers, 
conductors and station agents, receive a bonus from the earnings of the 
road. To these the dividend has varied from ten to forty per cent. of 
their wages. Other modifications of this system have been tried with 
good results; but the two or three examples given are the most 
prominent of the sixty to one hundred similar establishments now in 
successful operation on a large scale in France. 

In England, this system has not worked so well. Previous to 1865, 
a large firm of coal miners, Messrs. Briggs, were greatly troubled by 
strikes and disorders among their men. In the hopes of preventing the 
difficulties, they adopted in 1865 a system of industrial partnership. 
They deducted ten per cent. of their capital from the net profits, and 
gave the rest to the workmen in proportion to the wages paid them. 
For the first two or three years, they say that this plan worked well. 
In 1866—7-8, they divided respectively fourteen, sixteen and seventeen 
per cent. of the wages paid. After 1869, however, the strikes broke 
out again, and in 1874 the firm gave up the scheme. ‘The workmen 
said that it was Messrs. Briggs’s fault that the plan did not work. In 
1866, a firm of English iron-workers, Fox, Head & Co., adopted the 
same system, but gave it up in 1874. They claimed that they got no 
better or more work from their men in return for the extra remuneration. 

In the United States, the firm of Brewster & Co., carriage-makers, 
in New York City, tried the experiment for some time. They agreed 
to divide ten per cent. of the total profits among the workmen. The 
plan was started in 1869 and kept up until 1873. Some of the years, 
as high as eleven thousand dollars were divided among the men. In 
1873, a strike in their manufactory caused them to give up the system. 
A few smaller firms in different parts of the country have also intro- 
duced this system, and some of them have been as successful as the 
French establishments after which they are patterned. But it has been 
found that the plan works best in connection with those industries 
which have certain well-defined lines of labor, and where a high degree 
of skill is necessary, and where also raw material is but a small part of 
the wholecost. Under these conditions, industrial partnership has been 
so successfully carried out ona large scale in France, where it has stood 
the test of a fair trial, that it seems to deserve more attention than there 
has been given to it, either in England or the United States, and 
especially as the present system of payment by fixed wages only is the 
cause of so much dissatisfaction between employers and employed. 

J. R. Bripce. 


POVERTY AND WEALTH IN SCIENTIFIC WORK. 


T was noticed some years ago, in a critical review of the British pen- 
sion-list, that whilst literature had received its tens of thousands 
science had barely gotten its thousands. Science, indeed, has had and 
even now has a thorny path,—nowhere more so than here. It is note- 
worthy that two of the most illustrious naturalists, who gave glory to a 
pursuit in which the last hundred years have seen such extraordinary 
progress, were men of means; and the question presents itself whether 
but for this the world would to-day be enjoying the benefits of their 
discoveries. 

Buffon’s father gave his son a liberal education and left him to fol- 
low his fancies. While quite a young man, he chanced to meet at 
Dijon, where his father held a high legal position, the tutor of the 
young Duke of Kingston, brother of Lady M. W. Montague, who was 
accompanying him on the ‘grand tour.’’ An intimacy followed, and 
Buffon accompanied his friends to London, where he learned English, 
and on his return to France presented to the French Academy some 
translations, which were favorably received, of English mathematical 
works. For some time he devoted himself to mathematics, and his ad- 
diction to natural history seems to have grown out of observations made 
whilst looking after his estate, just as those of White (also in easy cir- 
cumstances,) were stimulated by his garden and glebe at Selborne. 
Ample means enabled Buffon to spend years in investigations not 
merely destitute of pecuniary profit, but entailing heavy cost. 

In the same way, Darwin’s voyage in the ‘‘ Beagle,’’ and the studies 
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which it suggested, could not possibly have been pursued, if at all, by a 
needy man who had to keep the pot boiling, without entailing a terrible 
tension of powers and perpetual contest with the wolf at the door,—in 
fact, a struggle which, if he had come out at length victorious, would 
have sent him to his grave long before he was fifty ; whereas, delicate 
though he was, with health permanently affected by the “* Beagle ”’ 
voyage, he passed the allotted Scriptural span, whilst Buffon, gaz viveur 
as he had been, died at eighty-one. 

Contrast now with the career of these men that of Bernard Palissy 
and Elias Howe, the one dead at forty, the other at forty-eight, after 
trials, mortifications and pecuniary cares which only men of marvellous 
strength of will could have surmounted. Poor Palissy had, indeed, 
ample reason to take for his motto the device he chose: ‘ Pauureté 
empéche bons esprits de parvenir.”’ 

The. question then suggests itself whether some means cannot be 
taken in this country to aid men of science to develop and test inven- 
tions which promise to be of public utility. Supposing, for example, 
such men as the late Professors Joseph Henry and Morse had been 
intrusted with the disposition of fifty thousand dollars a year to 
aid such scientists as they thought showed inventive capacity, what 
enormous advantage it would, for instance, have been to Howe, at 
times utterly destitute, to have had an allowance made him for five 
years, say, of one thousand dollars, which might have been given with the 
distinct understanding that it be repaid, with high interest, if he suc- 
ceeded. Probably he would gladly have repaid it twenty-fold. America 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to that worthy offshoot of an English 
ducal house who bequeathed to her five hundred thousand dollars to 
found the institute at Washington which bears his name; but the man 
who gives a like sum, or a larger, to supplement that bequest by a fund 
to provide aid to struggling men of science, will do perhaps an even 
more useful work than Smithson. Men eminent in real science could 
readily determine who would merit the aid to be given. 


TUR GENEFF AND CONSCIENCE. 


HE death of Turgéneff has profoundly moved a considerable divi- 
sion of the lovers of good books. He was assuredly one of the 
great writers of his period, and losses of that nature can never be made 
whole. He was a consummate literary artist, a master of description, 
and an infallible judge of character, possessed of the true story-telling 
faculty and of a perfect style; but he was something more than this 
and had attributes beyond these. He was a moral and political reformer 
who held his powers in trust, not for the making of individual fame, 
but for his country’s good. Probably no man ever lived who had less 
desire for or belief in earthly fame than Turgéneff. The sense of hope- 
lessness of which this is an indication was, in fact, the blemish in his 
character. Without morbidness, he was still a gloomy and despondent 
genius who hoped against hope, and while yearning and praying for 
man’s happiness had no true belief in it. This tendency has prejudiced 
readers of the buoyant kind against his novels. Certainly, they are sad 
books, and though they may be no more sad than the life which they 
portray it can be understood how they may repel the sanguine and the 
joyous,—those who believe in existence and who have no use for the 
novel that does not ‘‘end happily.”’ 

With this hopeless bias of mind, however, Turgéneff was full of 
love for his fellows. He was by no means a pessimist of the Schopen- 
hauer type; he was without faith, but he had an endless pity; the woes 
of humanity moved him to the core; he saw no way out of the maze, 
but he never ceased to rage against the cruel environment. And he in 
fact did an enormous work, although his ideals were too high to allow 
him to judge of or to acknowledge its extent. It may be claimed for him 
that he was the mover in the Russian revolution which, unless all signs 
fail, is not to cease until the people of that country establish a free 
representative government. Without doubt, too, his ‘Journal of a 
Sportsman ’’ led the way to the emancipation of the serfs. Yet Tur- 
géneff himself denied the effect of labors which the world at largé has 
been prompt to acknowledge. 

As a novelist, he must be classed with the realists, although he was 
not committed extremely to the analytical method. His portraiture of 
nature was exact, whether as related to persons or things. He was al- 
ways picturesque, because he not only drew from the life, but had the 
artist’s instinct of selection, through which he knew the combinations 
of natural effects most likely to emphasize his paint. We cannot pre- 
tend to speak of these great novels in detail, nor does it seem necessary ; 
they are as familiar to all persons of cultivation as the books of George 
Eliot, Victor Hugo, Thackeray, or any of Turgéneff’s strongest contem- 
poraries. And they are fairly to be ranked with the works of these 
masters. 

A very different type of writer was Henri Conscience, the Flemish 
author, who died within a week of the Russian novelist. Conscience 
was a foremost example of the romantic school in fiction. His earliest 
books have much the same kind of flavor as the ‘“‘ Waverley ’’ novels ; 
nor did he in middle and later life lose any of the enthusiasm of youth. 
He was one of the most prolific authors on record, the number of his 
books exceeding one hundred ; but the buoyancy of this whole list of | 





writings knows no break. He had intense sorrows and sufferings, no- 
tably in the simultaneous deaths of a son and daughter to whom he was 
intensely devoted, and in grievous pain through cancer, to which he 
was a martyr in the last years of his life; but his sweetness of temper 
and elevation of spirit never knew change. It was a career to be re- 
membered,—possibly the life may be called finer than the books ; but 
the best of Conscience’s novels are masterly in their way and have be- 
come standard works in Belgium. It is somewhat surprising that so 
little comparatively is known of him in English. He has been widely 
translated into French and other European languages, and it might be 
thought that our people, who relish the works of Auerbach, whom Con- 
science strikingly resembles in his devotion to country life and rural 
character, would long since have made a closer acquaintance with the 
author of ‘‘ The Conscript ’’ and ‘‘ Golden Adel.’’ Perhaps this more 
intimate knowledge may yet come, for it will be long before the tide of 
time sweeps out of memory these pure and elevated books. 








WOMEN AND TENURE OF OFFICE AS AFFECTED BY 
CIVIL SERVICE RULES. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
HE views expressed by a journal which like yours is read by many 
thoughtful people, are never a matter of indifference. I beg 
space, therefore, for some observations upon two editorial articles of 
THE AMERICAN—one of July 28th and the other of August 11th,—which 
arriving in my absence have until this moment escaped my notice. 

In the first you state that Secretary Teller thinks himself at liberty to 
appoint women to clerkships without competitive examination, and you 
use my name in connection with remarks which imply that women are 
at a disadvantage under the civil service law and rules. I think there 
is a mistake about the Secretary’s views ; and it is certain that neither 
the law nor the rules have impaired the chances of women’s securing 
appointments, but quite the contrary. 

The law requires (1) the open competitive examination of appli- 
cants, prima facie qualified, without discrimination as to sex, and (2) 
that appointments shall be made from among those graded highest, 
equally without such discrimination. Can women ask more? Were 
they ever before guaranteed as much by law? The rules provide that 
in certifying qualified persons for appointment the commissioners 
shall disregard sex, unless the appointing power shall request those of 
either sex. The right of heads of departments to decide as to the pro- 
portion of women they can usefully employ was given by law many 
years ago. No civil service rule has ever before placed women in so 
favorable an attitude. Never before certainly have women been able 
to have their merits presented in a manner which so little compromises 
their delicacy or their self-respect. There is much more reason to 
think that many more women will be examined and be graded among 
the highest than can be appointed, than there is to think that women 
will not secure that proper proportion of places which the public 
interest can accord to them. 

Your other article covers a broad field, and I wish to draw attention 
to some particulars in which I think it is misleading. You say (1) that 
our reformers went to England for suggestions before they traced the 
growth of abuses at home. If you will look into the original reports of 
Mr. Jenckes, or into the report of the first civil service commission, 
made in 1874, when I was a member, I think you will change your 
opinion. You refer (2) to the proceedings of the late meeting of the 
Reform League at Newport, and to a pamphlet relating to the four 
years’ term of office just issued, as being the first discussion of the term 
and tenure of office. If you will refer to my volume on ‘ Civil Service in 
Great Britain ’’ (as published by the Harpers in 1880, pages 367-368, 
and 413-416), and to a large pamphlet of mine of which I send you a 
copy by this mail, entitled ‘‘ Term and Tenure of Office’’ (published 
by the New York Civil Service Reform Association in 1882), you will 
find, and especially in the latter, by much the fullest discussion of these 
subjects which has yet appeared. I should not have referred to these 
publications, if you had not, on your theory of the true order of dis- 
cussion and on what you treat as the mew objection to a four years’ 
term, based a general arraignment of the reform movement as lacking 
in foresight and as having moved the wrong end foremost. ‘The move- 
ment has too many enemies to be called upon to stand without protest 
in that false attitude in the eyes of its friends. There has been no new 
departure ; there has been no such sudden discovery of the need of 
doing away with four years’ terms ; but only a steady progress along the 
best practical route, which had been in the outset carefully surveyed. 

But I notice that in one particular your criticism is much more 
radical,—a particular in which we differ in respect to theory and the 
natural order of reform. You seem to think that the elimination of the 
four years’ terms should have been first attempted, and that competitive 
examinations should have been held in reserve. You think, if I under- 
stand you, that a more permanent tenure like the English should have 
been treated as the effective remedy to have been appealed to in the 
outset, leaving these examinations, which you do not seem to value v 
highly, to come later, if at all. Now this is a very radical difference in 
theory and judgment. I cannot enter upon the merits of competitive 
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examinations, which I regard as absolutely indispensable to a true 
reform. Pardon me for saying that I have read, thought and had ex- 
perience enough upon that subject to not only form a very decided 
opinion for myself, but enough to dogmatize about it. I can only hint 
at my reasons. Your article refers to the fact that for centuries there 
have been, not short terms, but a permanent tenure, in England. How 
then upon your theory did it happen that under that system the greater 
part of the very evils we suffer were there developed to such enormous 
proportions that by one accord every English statesman of this genera- 
tion has resorted to competitive examinations as the true and effective 
remedy for them? Why are such examinations now being enforced 
there with unrelenting stringency in order to prevent the repetition of 
the same abuses which we are seeking to suppress? Don’t tell me it 
was the uprising of the lower class against the higher that established 
competition in England ; for it is not the fact. Some aristocrats doubt- 
less opposed them for class reasons; but ten times as many partisans 
and ‘patronage-mongers from the lower classes opposed them for the 
very reasons that demagogues and manipulators oppose them here. Lord 
Derby, Lord Aberdeen, and other great lords, irrespective of their class 
or party, were leaders in that method and order of reform which made 
competitive examinations the chief reliance, and admitted permanence 
of tenure to be quite inadequate. Had I space, I could give you deci- 
sive facts on this point. 

Having regard only to the opinions and prejudices among ourselves, 
I venture to assert that it was tenfold easier in the outset to persuade 
our people to accept competitive examinations than to persuade them to 
repeal the four years’ term of office, and that when such examinations 
are accepted it will be tenfold easier to repeal the four years’ term acts 
than it would have been to have repealed them as the first effort of reform. 
Competitive examinations are only the most convenient means of ascer- 
taining the most competent of those who apply for office. Hestands self- 
condemned in the view of all but the merest partisans who opposes having 
the most competent in office, or an effective method of selecting them. 
Such examinations appeal to the universal sense of justice and manhood. 
Superiority in a competition of capacity and attainments once made the 
condition of filling a vacancy, and most of the vicious inducements to 
make a removal are taken away. Nearly all the unjustifiable removals 
are made, not primarily to get John out, but to get Peter in. The 
Peters are henchmen or hangers-on of great officers, politicians and 
parties, and not one in twenty of them can win in a free, open competi- 
tion of merit, if they can even stand the test of character under the 
civil service rule. Another good result of securing competition first is 
that every official it brings into office becomes an advocate of the new 
system, and every office where it is enforced is made a school which 
teaches its utility. The reform helps itself along. 

On the other hand, the issue of no short terms—of a stable tenure 
put first, as you propose,—would not only leave all the Peters in the 
places they now hold, but would entrench them there as they were en- 
trenched in England. It would not only provide no means of bringing 
in better men or women in the future, but while leaving all the partisan 
and corrupt opportunities unchecked it would add vastly to the value 
of the prizes of the old system by making permanent every place won 
as a part of the spoils of its victories. In other words, it would only 
bring us where England was when she turned to competitive examina- 
tions for relief. When it shall be seen here that competition brings in 
superior officers, more devoted to duty and less to politics, as has been 
the case in England, and that if they are removed not a victory at an 
election, but a victory at another competition, must fill their places, 
wili any thoughtful man doubt that there will be more candor and more 
freedom than before for deciding wisely as to the true tenure of office? 
No member of Congress will then be biassed by the hope that if he can 
push some John out he can push one of his Peters into the vacancy. 
When competition must fill the vacancies after a Presidential contest as 
well as before, no party will be tempted to hold on to the old quadren- 
nial term for the sake of quadrennial spoils. 

But we must not imagine that all the difficulties about tenure will be 
at an end, even when the four years’ term excrescences are removed and 
we have got back to the original tenure of the Constitution. A tenure 
for life, a permanent tenure, will never be accepted, and is very unde- 
sirable intrinsically. There must always be a clear right of removal for 
cause, and probably some other limitations upon the holding of ap- 
pointive offices. But these are questions of the future more difficult 
than many people seem to think. Dorman B. EATON. 

Washington, D. C., September 7th, 1883. 








LITERATURE. 
THE * AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES BIDDLE.” 
“INCE Alexander Graydon published, more than seventy years ago, 
his famous ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ we have had nothing so interesting, or so 
valuable as a picture of life in Pennsylvania in the period from 1760 to 
1815, as the ‘‘ Autobiography of Charles Biddle,’’ recently issued from 
the press of E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.* Captain Biddle was a 
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very notable man, and the narrative which he gives is one quite out of 
the common. At the age of seventeen, he sailed in a merchant vessel 
on a voyage to Spain, and then for twenty years he passed much of his 
time in a life of great activity and stirring adventures on the sea. His 
family, remarkable as it is in the annals of Pennsylvania, has always 
been distinguished for its examples of brave seamen ; and with these 
Charles Biddle, himself one of the foremost, was closely identified. 
Nicholas, who was blown up in the frigate ‘‘ Randolph,’’ with all his 
men, off Charleston in February, 1778, was his brother ; James, who 
entered the service in 1802, was taken prisoner at Tripoli, served 
through the War of 1812, and became a commodore before he died, 
was one of his sons; while another son, Edward, a midshipman, died in 
service on board the frigate ‘‘ President,’’ in the year 1800. After 
quitting the sea at the close of the Revolutionary War, he filled several 
places of civil distinction in Pennsylvania. He was a member of the 
Supreme Executive Council, and for several years vice-president and 
later secretary of that body,—before the adoption of the Constitution 
of 1790. Afterward he served in the State Legislature, and for many 
years under Governors Mifflin and McKean he held the place of pro- 
thonotary of the court of common pleas for the county of Philadelphia. 
But independent of his incumbency of these positions he was a citizen 
so active and energetic that in every movement of the time in which he 
lived he was ‘‘at the front,’’ and his observations there, recorded in 
this volume, will be of much service to the future student of the period. 

Of the events and circumstances to which Captain Biddle makes 
reference, the chief are those of the Revolution,—which he saw both 
on sea and on land,—of the War of 1812,—which he witnessed from 
citizen life in Philadelphia,—and the minor affairs that marked the his- 
tory of the Middle States between these ptriods, and for a short time 
after the latter one ended. He tells us much of the life of a merchant 
captain and privateersman between 1775 and 1783; he gives us inter- 
esting clues as to the social and material conditions of the American 
people then and later ; while he discloses in his zaive and simple narra- 
tive the character of a bluff, hearty, earnest man, with manners and 
ideas much of the ‘‘ old school,’’ and with principles belonging to the 
school which should never be obsolete, however old it may be. Many 
of his adventures were remarkable, even in those days, when danger 
lurked in so many more corners than apparently it does now. Ship- 
wrecks, sea-fights, duels, captures, imprisonments, pirates, mutinies, 
pestilences, riots, etc.,—all these figure as part of his experience, met 
and encountered without flinching and without hesitation. Graydon, 
indeed, lively as his narrative is, had a commonplace tale to tell, com- 
pared with this of Biddle. 

The clues which we get as to the manners and habits of the time 
relate to many particulars. One of these is the intemperance that 
prevailed at the period of the Revolution and later, and which Captain 
Biddle not only condemned, but upon all occasions avoided. Related 
to this is the misery and degradation—the elements of the extremely 
horrible,—which seemed to hang more closely upon the lives, even of 
fortunate men, at that time than now. Life, it is true, always has its 
vicissitudes, and the extremes of fortune are encountered to-day as they 
ever have been ; but there certainly was, a hundred years ago, some- 
thing more dark and gloomy as the background of social misfortune 
than that which holds the corresponding place in the life of the present 
time. The story related of poor Captain Charles Craig (p. 172,) is 
something of a case in point, and the desperate and ‘‘ abandoned ”’ 
character of many of the men who served upon the ships, graphically 
shown in many places in the narrative, bears also to the same conclusion: 
The harshness of the age is illustrated by the execution of the unfortunate 
man Welsh at Reading for the larceny of a few dollars, and in other 
instances. It is much to Captain Biddle’s credit that he leaned ever to 
the side of mercy, and his expressions of sorrow for the hard fate of 
poor Elizabeth Wilson, and of sympathy even for Levi and Abraham 
Doan, do credit to his heart, which, though that of a brave and even 
a pugnacious man, had strongly indicated in it the characteristics of 
the blood from which he was descended and which has never inclined 
to measures that were harsh or cruel. 

An interesting feature is that relating to Burr and the duel with 
Hamilton. The reader will regard with an amused interest, no doubt, 
the staunch support which the old seaman gave his former friend, even in 
the midst of the popular execration that followed him after the fatal — 
duel. One may see in these pages what might be said on “the other 
side’’ of the subject, and perceive that the survivor, more unfortunate 
than his victim, was sinned against as well as sinning ; but the verdict 
of history is so completely made up that the circumstances related here 
and the light they throw upon the duel will not change its character. 
The only remark will be that already suggested,—that a man like Bid- 
dle, faithful in his attachments to his friends, testified something in 
favor of Aaron Burr by not deserting him when it was popular to do so. 





‘¢O_p TESTAMENT REvision.’’—The English revision of the Old 
Testament is rapidly approaching completion, and the work will be 
published early next year. In the meantime, that the public may be 





prepared for the changes there presented, this volume (‘‘ Old Testa- 
| ment Revision: A Hand-Book for English Readers.’’ By Alexander 
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Roberts, D. D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons,) has been issued 
by Dr. Roberts, a member of the New Testament company of revisers, 
and author of a ‘‘ Companion to the Revised Version of the English 
New Testament.’’ It is a very readable little work, and by no means 
closely confined to the subject in the title. It discusses the authorship 
and date of the Pentateuch, taking the conservative ground in oppo- 
sition to Professor W. Robertson Smith. It also gives an interesting 
chapter on ‘* The Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament,’’ which Dr. 
Roberts says ‘‘ it is understood will be added to the revised version of 
the Old and New Testaments.’’ However this may be, the chapter 
will repay perusal. The reader will there find that the popular quota- 
tion, ‘‘ AZagna est veritas, et prevalebit,’’ isa slight modification of a 
passage in the Latin version of the First (or Third,) Book of Esdras. 
Dr. Roberts is a strenuous advocate of the authority of the Septuagint, 
and devotes achapter to proving that this was the version used by Christ 
and His Apostles. He thinks that by this theory many difficulties 
connected with the origin of the Gospels are removed. 

In looking over the corrections which he suggests, both in the his- 
torical and poetical portions, we notice none that seem likely to give 
rise to any serious controversy. He shows his strict conservatism in his 
translation of Genesis, xlix., 10: ‘The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a law-giver from between his feet, until (He who 1s,) Peace 
comes, and unto Him shall be the obedience of the nations.’’ In 
Leviticus, xvi., 8, Dr. Roberts suggests that the word, ‘‘ azaze/,”’ 
translated ‘‘ scapegoat ’’ in King James’s version, should be left un- 
translated, as denoting something vague and indeterminate. His trans- 
lations of the longer poetical and prophetical passages seem well done, 
and as arranged here give a clearer idea of the laws of Hebrew poetry 
than can be obtained from the usual mode of printing them. We com- 
mend Dr. Roberts’s hand-book to all students of the Bible and Biblical 
questions. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


; ESSRS. ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, have begun the issue of the ‘ Classic” 
M series of inexpensive but neat duodecimo volumes, containing some of the old 
and tried literature of our language. The first has the three great poetical works of 
Walter Scott, «The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” « Marmion,” and «The Lady of the 
Lake;’’? and those to follow will include the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” Saint-Pierre’s “ Paul and Virginia,” 
and others whose memory will be forever kept green. As to the selections for the 
first volume, the publishers affix a quotation from Ralph Waldo Emerson: “ There are 
no books for boys like these poems by Sir Walter Scott. Every boy likes them, if they 
are not put into his hands too late,”—praise which, though true and well deserved, 
scarcely does full justice. Scott’s poetry is more than juvenile, or it would not have 
been worth while to reproduce it in a new edition in the year 1883. 


It gives the “ press man,” as Carlyle calls him, something of a sensation in these 
days of the realistic school in novel-writing to come across a good, old-fashioned piece 
of sensational romance of the Cooper order. ‘The Fate of Marcel,” by Caleb Har- 
lan, M. D., (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.,) is such a book,—a tale as different 
from the current model as day is from night. It appears, however, that “« The Fate of 
Marcel” was written nearly forty years ago, although now first published, which fact, 
together with that of the youth of Dr. Harlan at the time of its production, may go 
some way towards explaining the quaintness of flavor referred to. It would be very 
easy to ridicule some features of this book,—its rather constant extravagance and its 
not seldom inconsequence; but we prefer to dwell on the fluency, the good humor, 
and the rattling and not infrequent dramatic movement of the performance. The plot 
is of a rather lurid kind, concerning the efforts of a bold, bad man to secure the affec- 
tions of a young woman through the questionable act of violently removing his rival 
in the court of love. The influence of the author of “The Spy,” we fancy, is rather 
manifest throughout the treatment of the plot, but the unflagging good spirit is the 
author’s own. The scene is laid in Delaware, a section not often given over to the 
romancer, and there are some creditable attempts in the delineation of types of charac- 
ter; some negro sketches are especially well done. 


“Guy’s Marriage; or, The Shadow of a Sin,” by Henry Greville, (Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros.,) is but another variation of the eternal French #zo¢2f in fiction,— 
the “incompatibility ” of marriage in general and the advantage of illicit love in restoring 
the natural balance. The husband is always a brute ora bore (sometimes both,) with the 
Gallic literary philosopher, while the illegal lover is as constantly the sum of all the 
virtues. Logically, this very lover may be also a brute or a bore in his own lawful re- 
lations, and the husband may be an angel of light at other firesides than his own. It 
is the marriage fact alone which is apparently so demoralizing, Is it quite ampossible 
for French “light literature” to tread any other path than this nauseating and ‘forlornly 
threadbare one? “ Guy’s Marriage ” is vapid, silly and meaningless to the last degree. 
If it was amusing, that would be something; but it is nothing but nasty. 


“Vix,” a neat pamphlet of thirty-three pages, is a reprint of the spirited and 
striking sketch, by Colonel George E. Waring, of the thorough-bred mare which he 
rode to the war, and which by sickness and injury reached the end of its career early 
in that desperate time. ‘Whip and Spur,” the book from which “ Vix” is taken, is a 
sparkling group of cavalry sketches, rivalling the best chapters of Hamerton in their 
vivid life and realism. (Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) 


One of the best and most useful of the “« Home” series of Messrs. Appleton & Co. 
(New York,) is « The Home Library,” by “ Arthur Penn.” This is a manual relating 
to the whole subject of selecting and keeping books, giving suggestions as to the 
library and its furniture, binding, the making of scrap-books, diaries and family records, 
the lending and marking of books, etc., etc. A pleasant but brief chapter is devoted 
to “book plates.” There are numerous illustrations. We commend it as a very 
attractive and at the same time very practical and sensible little book. 


The authorized American edition of the Quarterly Review is now issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. The number for July, received some time ago from 
Ferree & Co., should have been noticed sooner. It opens with an able article on 
«« Dean Swift in Ireland,” a continuation of the excellent sketch which appeared in the 
Quarterly for April, 1882. The writer maintains, we think successfully, that the witty 
Dean was never married to Esther Johnson, the S¢ed/a of his verses and correspondence. 





The reviewer of Mr. Jeaffreson’s “Real Lord Byron” declares that the author 
is “a bad picture-cleaner, who smears and defaces the portrait he has undertaken to 
restore,’’ and this seems to be the impression abroad rather generally. ‘The aiticle on 
“‘ The Study of English Literature ” contains some valuable indirect arguments on the 
subject of classical education. The other important articles in this number are “ The 
Recent Progress of Medicine,” “ Modern Farming: Hay and Ensilage,” and “ Farrar’s 
St. Paul and Early Christianity.” Especially full of information is the article on “The 
Races of European Russia.” 


The American Church Review for September contains several articles of special 
interest to Episcopalians. It opens with a memorial sketch of the late Bishop Pink- 
ney by Rev. C. D. Andrews. “The Legal Enforcement of Conformity to Doctrine 
and to Ritual,” by Mr. C. Stuart Patterson, gives more permanent expression to the 
common-sense views which the writer has already maintained with ability in the 
Pennsylvania Diocesan Convention. Rev. J. H. Hopkins, D. D., undoubtedly proves 
his point in his article on “ Assistant Bishops,” but his personalities seem out of place 
in the sober pages of a church review. Among other arguments for “ Medical Mis- 
sions,” Rev. A. C. Bunn recalls that “of Christ’s miracles—thirty-three in all,— 
especially mentioned by the Evangelists twenty-four were restorations of life and 
health.” ‘The Review is generally well printed, but we notice a number of errors in 
proper names; for instance, ‘the celebrated jurist and orator, Charles O’Conner,” is 
misprinted for «‘ O’Conor.” 


This (“The Post-Nicene Greek Fathers.” By Rev. George A. Jackson. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.,) is the third volume of the series of “ Early Christian 
Literature Primers,” edited by Professor G. P. Fisher, D. D. It treats of Eusebius, 
Athanasius, Ephraim Syrus (whose works were translated into Greek in his lifetime, 
though he himself probably did not use that language); also, of Basil, the two 
Gregories, of Nazianzum and of Nyssa, Chrysostom, and the other divines of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, whose names are familiar to the student of church history, though 
their works are read by few. Each writer is briefly characterized and his works de- 
scribed, extracts being given in most cases. The historical notices are spirited, and the 
extracts are sufficient to give a correct idea of the style of thought and expression. 
Mrs. Browning’s renderings of some of the poems serve to enliven the record of the 
ancient controversies,—ancient, but not yet obsolete, although waged in different forms 
to-day. The book concludes with a very brief notice of the Greek hymn-writers, who 
belong to a later era than the Church Fathers. 


In D. Appleton & Co.’s “History Primers,” the latest issue is “* Medizeval Civiliza- 
tion,” by George Burton Adams, professor in Drury College, Springfield, Missouri. It 
is written from the standpoint of a New England orthodox Congregationalist. The 
author’s views are formed from a wide range of study, and his style is remarkably clear 
and good. Indeed, this modest performance strikes us as being not only a credit to the 
series of which it forms a part, but one of the best-written works of the kind. If 
we except those parts of the book which relate to ecclesiastical matters, the author’s 
judgment seems pre-eminently fair and unbiassed ; but his position as a teacher in a 
denominational school now and then leads him to speak dogmatically and decidedly on 
points which may fairly be regarded as still sd judice. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Younc PEopLe’s LIFE OF WASHINGTON [ETc.]. By William M. Thayer. 
$0.50. John B. Alden, New York. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES BIDDLE, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE SUPREME EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1745-1821. (Privately Printed.) E. Claxton & 
Co., Philadelphia. 


THE HoMeE Lisrary. By “ Arthur Penn.” ( Appleton’s Home Books.”) Pp. 154. 
$0.60. D. Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


CONFLICT IN NATURE AND LIFE: A STUDY OF ANTAGONISM IN THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THINGS. FOR THE ELUCIDATION OF THE PROBLEM OF GOOD AND EVIL, AND 
THE RECONCILIATION OF OPTIMISM AND PEssIMISM. Pp. 488. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


History PRIMERS: MEDIAEVAL CIVILIZATION. By George Burton Adams. Pp. 142. 
$0.45. D. Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERARY PRIMERS: THE PosT-NICENE GREEK FATHERS. By 
Rev. George A. Jackson. Pp. 224. D. Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia.) 


Don’t: A MANUAL OF MISTAKES AND IMPROPRIETIES MoRE OR LESS PREVALENT IN 
CONDUCT AND SPEECH. By “Censor.” ( Parchment Paper” Series.) Pp. 
88. D. Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


IN THE CARQUINEZ Woops. By Bret Harte. Pp. 241. $1. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. First Series, New and Revised Edition. Pp. 
343. $1.75. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 


NATURE: ADDRESSES AND LECTURES. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. New and Revised 
Edition, with Portrait. Pp. 370. $1.75. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

A Birp’s-EYE VIEW OF OUR CiviL War. 
Pp. 346. $3. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
Philadelphia.) 

THucyDIDEs, Translated into English, by B. Jowett, M. A., Master of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Edited, with a Preface to American Edition, by A. P. Peabody, D.D., 
LL.D. Pp. 700. $3.50. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

Tue PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS oF THEISM. By Samuel Harris, D.D., LL.D. Pp. 560. 
$3.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 

CHRISTIAN CHARITY IN THE ANCIENT CHURCH. Translated from the German of 
Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn, Abbot of Loccum. Pp. 425. $2.50. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

PLato’s BEsT THOUGHTs. Compiled from Professor Jowett’s Translation of the 
“Dialogues of Plato,” by Rev. C. H. A. Bulkley, D.D. Pp. 475. $1.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Guy MANNERING. By Sir Walter Scott. Pp. 125. $0.15. T. B. Peterson & Bro., 
Philadelphia. 

THE SCRIPTURAL IDEA OF MAN. By Mark Hopkins, D. D. Pp. 145. $1.00. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


Pp. 466. 


By Theodore Ayrault Dodge, U. S. A. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


KETCHING the career of Mr. Howells and discussing the character of his work, 
Mr. Labouchére’s 7ruth says: “ This whipped-cream sort of literary composition 
requires the delicate touch of a master hand, the true spirit of the poet, the humorist 
_ and the man of the world to prevent it from degenerating into dulness. It is to be 
feared that Mr. Howells will have a host of imitators who will be deadly stupid.” Let 
us hope that 77rz¢h’s apprehensions will not be realized. 


“The Bread-Winners,” Z7ie Century’s anonymous novel, will be completed in the 
January number of that magazine. Its authorship is ascribed in some quarters to 
Colonel John Hay. 


Mr. Henry Irving’s “ Impressions of America” will be issued next year in the 
form of a dialogue or interview. The Andover. Review, the spirit of which is to 
be “ progressive orthodoxy,” is to make its first appearance in December. ‘Mr. 
Whittier’s forthcoming book is to be entitled « The Bay of Seven Islands, and Other 
Poems.” A new magazine, to be edited by a well-known writer, is on its way to 
publication. It will offer nothing but fiction. The Century will shortly print 
extracts from a journal kept by General Garfield, of a trip to Europe in 1867. 














Notes and Queries intends to commence in October the practice of issuing a quar- 
terly index to the articles that have appeared during the preceding three months in 
the principal magazines and reviews. Mr. John Morley in retiring from the 
editorship of the Pa// Mall Gazette also retires from all connection with the paper, 
and will no longer write for it. The official record of the recent chess tourna- 
ment in London will be published soon. Dr. John Brown’s “Rab and His 
Friends ” has unfailing popularity; fifty-eight thousand copies of it have been issued. 











The celebration of the quater-centenary of Luther’s birth is producing a crowd of 
books, pamphlets, photographs, oleographs and engravings upon Luther and Lutheran 
subjects in Germany. The hymn, “ £7 feste burg ist unser Gott,” has been adopted 
as a fé¢e prelude, and choruses and part songs innumerable are being issued for the 
singing unions by various composers. Medals have been struck with the words, “ Dr. 
Martin Luther, 1483-1546,” and on the reverse his words: “ Here stand I; I can no 
other. God help me.” One artist has produced a portrait which is being printed in 
oil colors for the million, and he claims that the likeness is entirely new and original, 
shunning the antique and crude painting of Cranach, but retaining entirely the true 
portrait! Many of the books are issued for the colporteurs to sell amidst the masses 
at nominal prices, but studies of Luther’s life and works of a higher and more expensive 
character are also very numerous. Statuettes after the various Luther monuments are 
also being largely manufactured for “ hut and palace, school and house, poor and rich,” 
and even lanterns for illumination with Luther’s portrait are announced. 


A © History of the University of Vienna,” by the late Professor Aschbach, is to be 
published at the expense of the University. The Pope has addressed a letter to 
Cardinals Luca, Pitra and Hergenrother, advocating the study of history and proposing 
to open the Vatican library freely to historical students. 





The annual autumn trade sale of books, plates and stationery takes place at Clinton 
Hall, New York, on the 18th inst. and succeeding days. The catalogue is now ready. 
On the first day, R. Worthington takes the lead with a list including an offer of one 
thousand volumes of Tennyson in different editions, and several lines of foreign publi- 
cations; J. B. Lippincott & Co. will conclude the first day. On the second day, Cas- 
sino & Co., Lee & Shepard, Soule & Bugbee, Thompson, Brown & Co., Crawford & 
Co., H. A. Sumner & Co., and Wm. T. Amies, will take the stand. The third day 
will be taken up by the invoices of Fairbanks, Palmer & Co., S. S. Peloubet & Co., 
Pollard & Moss, E. B. Treat, Hurst & Co., Gay Bros. & Co., Andrew F. Graves, R. C. 
Russell, Funk & Wagnalls, and John E. Potter & Co, On the fourth day, E. Claxton 
& Co., J. Fagan & Son, National Publishing Co., Schaefer & Koradi, Peter G. Thom- 
son, J. M. Stoddart & Co., Scribner & Welford, Cameron & Ferguson of Glasgow, 
Vizetelly & Co., Henry Sotheran & Co., and L. Reeve & Co., of London, John Grant 
of Edinburgh, D. & J. Sadlier & Co., and John B. Piet & Co., will offer their invoices. 
The fifth and last day will be taken up in the sale of the lots offered by the Arundel 
Book-Store, Phillips & Sons, Wm. H. Young, R. Bentley of London, T. Belknap and 
R. W. Bliss & Co. of Hartford, Thorndike Nourse, and a number of smaller invoices. 


«“ The Freedom of Faith,” by Rev. T. T. Munger, published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., has reached its eleventh edition. Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co., London, 
are printing an English edition from the original plates by special arrangement with 
the American publishers. Messrs. Roberts Brothers have just received from Ed- 
win Arnold the original manuscript of his new “Indian Idyls,” with the request that 
the book should be promptly put in type and the proof sent to him for revision previous 
to his visit to the East. The volume will be about the same size as “ The Light of 
Asia,” and is to be published simultaneously in England and in America.” Dur- 
ing the next year, 7e Century expects to print at least three stories of varying length 
by Henry James. The first one, ‘ Impressions of a Cousin,” is entirely American in 
subject, the scene being laid in New York or the country near it. The second is 
longer, and will be called « Lady Barberina.” 








Among works in preparation by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are “ Hand and 
Ring,” by Anna K. Green; “ The American Girl’s Home-Book of Work and Play,” 
by Helen Campbell; «« The Woman Question in Europe,” by Theodore Stanton ; and 
«“ A History of the Northern Pacific Railroad,” by Eugene V. Smalley. 


« Jack’s Courtship” is the title of a new novel just completed by the industrious 
Mr. Clark Russell. The large first edition of Thurlow Weed’s autobiography is 
now out of print. A new edition will be ready in the course of a fortnight. 


The orders taken by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. for Rev. E. P. Roe’s new novel, 
«“ The Sombre Rivals,” are in excess of any previous orders for his stories. They start 
off with an edition of twenty-five thousand copies.- Rev. Henry F. Bond shows in 
The Unitarian Review how the territory of the Ute Indians in Colorado has been cut 
down by treaty from 38,700 square miles in 1863 to nine hundred and fifty square 
miles in 1880. W. J. Stillman, late United States consul at Crete, has written a 
series of three papers (to appear in next year’s Cemtury), the record of a yacht cruise in 
the Mediterranean undertaken at the expense of Zhe Century Magazine, and with the 
intention of identifying the route of Ulysses on his return from the Trojan war. The 
illu8trations will be by Harry Fenn. 











Bret Harte’s new California story, “In the Carquinez Woods,” now running in 
Longman’s Magazine, has just been issued in a “Little Classic” volume. 
« America Shamed by an American” is the title of a novel which Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. have in press in their subscription department which it is alleged will do as much 
towards the extinction of Mormonism as “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” did towards the extinc- 
tion of slavery. But that is a tolerably large claim. A new edition of Janson’s 
« Spell-Bound Fiddler” is nearly ready in the press of Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
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The November Cen¢ury will probably have for its frontispiece a portrait of Turgé- 
neff, engraved from a painting from life made especially for the magazine. The num- 
ber will also include a biographical and critical sketch of the Russian novelist by Al- 
phonse Daudet, translated by Henry James. 


The autumn publications of Cupples, Upham & Co. include a novel entitied « The 
Love of a Lifetime,” by the author of « From Madge to Margaret ; ” « About Spain,” by 
W. H. Downes; “A Memoir of Charles Lowe,” with extracts from his diary and let- 
ters, by Martha Perry Lowe; “ Patrice: Her Love and Labor,” a poem, by Edward F. 
Hayward; a holiday edition of the “ Poems and Sonnets of Owen Innsly;” «The 
Business Man’s Assistant,” by I. R. Butts; and a cheaper edition of Mr. J. A. Nichols’s 
*‘ Whence, Whatand Where ?” 


William S. Gottsberger, New York, announces for issue on the 15th inst. « Henry 
Irving: A Short Account of His Public Life,” an edition in cloth with four illustra- 
tions, and another in paper with one. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, announce that hereafter the only editions to 
be printed in this country of Dr. Robert Young’s “ The Analytical Concordance to the 
Bible” will be the authorized editions which they produce from the original plates 
forwarded to them by Dr. Young. The price after October 15th will be five dollars, 
cloth, which is stated to be but little more than one-half the selling price in England, 


Louis Creighton’s “ Stories from English History” will be reprinted here by 
Thomas Whittaker. Messrs. Henry A. Sumner & Co., Chicago, have issued a 
new novel by Mrs. L. B. Porch, called «¢ An Ideal Fanatic.” Mr. Charles Nord- 
hoff has written a religious book which the Harpers will publish. It is to bear the title, 
“ God and the Future Life : The Reasonableness of Christianity.” Messrs. Marcus 
Ward & Co. have in press a little book to which the title, “ Bible Hearts-Ease,” has 
been given. It will be uniform with the “ Bible Forget-Me-Nots” of last year. Like 
that book, it has been compiled by Dr. Macduff. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are about to publish a new edition of Mr. F. G. 
Heath’s “ Autumn Leaves,” claimed to be the only one ever published in Europe or 
America giving actual /ac-simz/e representations in color and venation of autumn- 
tinted foliage. Having finished the book—* The Natural Genesis,”—on which he 
has been working twelve hours a day for twelve years, Mr. Gerald Massey is now con- 
templating a second lecturing tour through the United States. Under the title, 
“Old World Idyls,” Mr. Austin Dobson will publish in the autumn a selection from 
his “ Vignettes in Rhyme ” (1873,) and “ Proverbs in Porcelain” (1877). Within a 
year, Mr. Dobson will also issue a new volume of verse, containing the poems written 
since 1880, 




















The novel which Mrs. Burnett is at present engaged upon is called “ Dolly.” 
Michael Davitt, the Irish Home Ruler, is writing a parody on “ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” called “ The Gaol Journey.” The British Museum has in preparation and 
will shortly publish a catalogue of some of its ancient and rare German books. It will 
contain a few /ac-similes. M. Blaze de Bury is said to have finished a biographi- 
cal monograph on the elder Dumas which contains unpublished letters and personal 
anecdotes. 














ART NOTES. 


BRONZE GROUP of Indians, with accessories of a dog, weapons, etc., has 
been very successfully cast in this city by Messrs. Bureau Brothers, from the model 
of Mr. John Boyle. It is intended for erection in Lincoln Park, Chicago, and previous 
to its shipment thither has been placed on public view on the broad foot-walk in front 
of the new post-office in this city, where it has attracted an unusual amount of atten- 
tion and interest. Points of true artistic beauty appear in this work, and the model- 
ling and casting are to be equally commended. The group proper consists of an 
Indian brave, a squaw, and a pappoose. The brave is standing, and looking partly 
over his shoulder in a defiant attitude. The pose of this figure is strikingly strong and 
impressive, and the head and face are masterly. The squaw is scarcely as effective, 
but is still good. She is seated, and with the pappoose serves to preserve the statu- 
esque character of the composition. 


An illustrated edition is under way in London of Mr. Browning’s “ Pied Piper of 
Hamelin.” Frederick Dielman is making studies at Easthampton, Long Island. 
Charles Mott, a pupil of Bonnat, who recently arrived from abroad, is at 
Pawnee City, Nebraska. James D. Smillie is etching at Montrose, Pa. Pro- 
fessor Edward Mandel, of Berlin, is finishing a large line-engraving of Raphael’s 
“Madonna di San Sisto.” D. J. Strain, an exhibitor at recent Se@/ons, lately 
arrived in Boston from Paris. He is a figure and portrait painter. 














A monument is to be erected in Baltimore to the memory of Francis Scott Key, 
author of “ The Star-Spangled Banner.” The only gold medal awarded for archi- 
tecture at the Amsterdam Exhibition was given to M. Couroyer. The art cata- 
logue of the New England Exposition has been got up without regard to cost. The 
outlay upon it has been eleven thousand dollars. It contains nineteen etchings, twelve 
albertypes and thirty-two drawings, fresh from the studios of some of the best Ameri- 
can artists ; also, twenty articles written expressly for the work by specialists in the va- 
rious departments of art. F. S. Church lately completed as a premium plate for 
the Montreal Art Association a large and very fine etching. It is called « A Lesson in 
Wisdom,” and shows a maiden lecturing a number of owls. A large number of 
casts and statuary for the Hillyer Art Gallery at Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
are on their way from Berlin, and will be in place at the opening of the fall term. 
William M. Chase, T. W. Dewing and Carl Hirschberg lately purchased in Paris 
for the Art Students’ League collection, New York, a number of photographs after an- 
cient and modern masters. 


Among the Babylonian statues recently acquired for the Louvre are two seated 
figures of kings or architects, each bearing on his knees a drawing-board. Along the 
front of each board is a “ plotting scale” for measuring, with subdivisions on the inner 
and outer faces. The length is just over ten and one-half inches, or half a cubit, and 
indicates that the measure used was not the later Assyrian cubit of 21.4 or 21.6, but a 
variant of the old cubit of 20.63 inches. The earliest measuring rods hitherto known 
are two mason’s cubits of wood from Egypt, of the reign of Hor-em-heb, of the fifteenth 
century, B.C. The scales from Babylonia are held to be much more ancient, and 
offer much more accurate testimony in regard to the earliest measurements. Absolute 
mathematical correctness, however, is not expected in these scales, which are merely 
adjuncts to statues. 


An important announcement by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. will interest all col- 
lectors of engravings. This firm in connection with Messrs. George Bell & Sons has 
arranged to publish a new edition of Bryan’s “ Dictionary of Painters and Engravers,” 
fully rewritten and brought down to date. Another important art-book announced by 
this firm is “ A History of Sculpture,” by Mrs. Lucy M. Mitchell. It will cover the 
same field as Liibke’s famous work, but in a less technical and more popular manner. 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s new magazine will depend largely fur sucecss on the 
character of its illustrations. The publishers expect to meet Zhe Century and /ar- 
pers Monthly upon their own ground. Whether the work of American engravers 
can or will be equalled by English craftsmen, remains to be seen. The preparations 
for making the new magazine have been of the most elaborate kind. To insure the 
best possible printing of delicate wood-cuts printed in the text, the Macmillans have 
had constructed a number of new presses especially adapted to the work. An Ameri- 
can edition will be issued from the New York branch simultaneously with the pro- 
duction of the English print. 


Constant Mayer has begun an important canvas with numerous figures. The scene 
is the basement, or Sunday-school room, of a country church. Charles J. Taylor 
and E. J. Meeker have left New York on a canoe trip of four hundred miles, for 
sketching purposes. The seventeenth annual exhibition of the American Water- 
Color Society will open, in connection with the annual display of the New York Etch- 
ing Club, at the National Academy of Design, on February 4th, 1884, and will close on 
the evening of Saturday, March Ist. 














MUSIC. 
OPERA IN NEW YORK. 

R. HENRY E. ABBEY has issued his prospectus for the “ inaugural season” of 
Italian opera at the New Metropolitan Opera-House, the first performance to be 
given Monday, October 22d. The season will begin with Gounod’s “ Faust,” the cast 
including Mmes. Nilsson, Scalchi and Lablache, and Messrs. Campanini, Novara and 
Del Puente. On the following evening, « Lucia di Lammermoor ” will be given, when 
Mme. Sembrich (Zzcza,) and Signor Kaschmann (£Zxrico,) will make their first ap- 
pearance, Signor Campanini taking the 76/e of Edgardo. The répertotre includes only 
one work of Wagner’s (“Lohengrin”), two of Mozart’s (“Nozze di Figaro” and 
«Don Giovanni ”’), three of Meyerbeer’s (“ Roberto il Diavolo,” « Gli Ugonotti,” and 
“Tl Profeta,”), Bizet’s “Carmen,” Boito’s “ Mefistoféle,’ Thomas’s “Hamlet” and 
“ Mignon,” and two of Rossini’s (“ Il Barbiere di Seviglia” and “ Otello”). In ad- 
dition to these, there are several well-worn but, as it seems, ever-welcome operas by 
Bellini, Donizetti and Verdi. By way of novelty, we are promised “ Gioconda,” by 
Ponchielli, which Mr. Abbey informs us is “the only new grand opera which has of 
late years made a decided success.” After alluding to the difficulty of presenting new 
operas in a new opera-house and with a recently organized company, he goes on to say 
that “at the present moment the absolutely new operas available are, with but one or 
two exceptions, unworthy of the labor and cost of mounting and presenting to the public.” 
Curiosity to see the interior of the new opera-house, in which, we are assured, great 
care has been given to the safety and comfort of the audience, will contribute its due 
share to the success of Mr. Abbey’s first season. Aside from this, Mr. Abbey offers usa 
company exceptionally strong in the names of the principal artists, a chorus of eighty 
voices under the direction of Signor de Rialp, and an orchestra of seventy-five per- 

formers under the direction of Signor Augusto Vianesi. 








SCIENCE. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—Agreeably to 
the invitation extended to the body by the Academy of Natural Sciences, the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, and the Franklin Institute, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science has formally decided to convene its next sessions (1884,) 
in this city,the meetings to be held in the halls of the University. The opening 
address will be delivered on September 3d by Professor Young of Princeton, the 
retiring president, who will then vacate the chair in favor of Professor J. P. Lesley, 
director of the Geological Survey of the State of Pennsylvania. Arrangements are 
being made to receive and entertain the members of the corresponding British associa- 
tion, whose sessions will be held in Montreal (the first time on this side of the 
Atlantic,) probably about one week earlier, and it is safe to predict that the occasion 
will witness the largest scientific gathering ever held in this or any other country. 

The opening address of President J. W. Dawson at the recent Minneapolis meeting, 
August 15th, is an interesting, although it can scarcely be called profound, document, 
treating of, or more properly rehearsing, a number of controversial points in geological 
and biological science. These may be briefly stated to be: The nature and probable 
origin of the Laurentian or oldest series of stratified rocks, rock metamorphism, the 
earliest appearance of life and the succession of life-forms as bearing upon the doctrine 
of evolution, evolution generally and the nature of life, the causes that have produced 
the greater convulsions—the formation of mountain systems,—on the earth’s surface, 
the formation of coal, and the phenomena of the so-called glacial or ice age. On most 
of the points here enumerated, Professor Dawson stands and has stood for some time 
past in direct antagonism to by far the greater number of thinking naturalists generally, 
and although perhaps it may not be possible to immediately destroy the position 
assumed in the rather shallow train of reasoning here advanced it must be confessed 
that but very little of effect is brought up toward their support. On the first and second 
points above enumerated,—z, ¢., the nature and origin of the oldest sedimentary strata, 
and rock metamorphism,—Professor Dawson adheres in a measure to the view enun- 
ciated years ago and still maintained by Professor T. Sterry Hunt,—that the primitive 
crystalline schists and gneisses represent chemically laid-down deposits, and are not the 
product of the alteration, through pressure or otherwise, of the simpler sedimentary 
rocks, clays, shales, sands, etc..—a view which has met with but little favor on the part 
of geologists generally, and which the facts of geology with almost overwhelming con- 
trary testimony fail to substantiate. Professor Dawson still professes faith in the 
organic nature of the problematical Zoz0on Canadense, and granting nothing to the 
mineralogical side of the question touching its origin argues from its presence in the 
rocks of the Laurentian Age that in that period “ we find for the first time the completion 
of those physical arrangements which make life, in such forms of it as exist on our 


planet, possible.” 








As heretofore, Professor Dawson shows himself to be a stern opponent to the doc- 
trine of evclution, an] as of old does not hesitate to throw contempt upon the school 
whose doctrines have met with such universal acceptance throughout the scientific world, 
It is in this part of the address that the lack of true scientific judgment and reasoning 
most painfully presents itself, and, indeed, it would be difficult to find a more unworthy 
or shallower train of statements emanating from a prominent scientist than the one em- 
bodied in the anti-evolutionary argument here laid before us. The position assumed 
by the author is perhaps best indicated in the following passage: “I know nothing 
more chilling to research or unfavorable to progress than the promulgation of a dog- 
matic decision that there is nothing to be learned but a merely fortuitous and uncaused 
succession, amenable to no law, and only to be covered in order to hide its shapeless 
and uncertain proportions by the mantle of bold and gratuitous hypothesis.” It is 
greatly to be regretted that the personal allusions which appear in this connection 
should have crept into an address which in itself reflects but little credit upon the asso- 
ciation before which it was delivered. 

Professor Dawson dwells at some length upon the phenomena of the great ‘ice 
age,” and his remarks on this subject, based as they are upon personal investigations 
made in a region of unusual interest to the student of glacial geology, are always 
worth listening to. Our author, as is well known, is an anti-glacialist,—one of the 
few geologists who in this country maintain that many or most. of the phenomena 
usually attributed to glacial action are in reality referable to the combined interaction 
of oceanic waters and ice-berg transport,—a view which has thus far met with but 
little support, and in the way of the acceptance of which there are probably as many 
difficulties presented as those which encompass the various theories held by the strict 
glacialist. It is undeniable that this chapter of geological history is a veritable ons 
asinorum to the scientist, and it would therefore be well to treat with moderation the 
rival tneories that have been and are still being brought up from time to time. Pro- 
fessor Dawson’s own views are well indicated in the following passage: ‘In a state 
of partial submergence of our northern continents, we can readily imagine glaciation 
by the combined action of local glaciers and great ice-floes; but, in whatever way the 
phenomena of the boulder clay and of the so-called terminal moraines are to be 
accounted for, the theory of a continuous continental glacier must be given up.” 


FLORA OF THE ARCTIC SNOWS AND IcE.—Among the more interesting of Baron Nor- 
denskjéld’s scientific investigations in the far North are those pertaining to the flora of 
the ice and snow, the results of which, together with the critical observations of the 
eminent Swedish botanist, Professor Wittrock, have recently been given out by the 
Stockholm press (‘Om Snéus och Isens Flora,” 1883). This flora, which prior to 
Nordenskjéld’s researches in Greenland in 1870 was supposed to be restricted to a 
single species, an alga,—the Spherella or Protococcus nivalis, the “ red-snow plant,” 
or “snow flower,” a vegetable form also common on the snowy summits of the Alps, 
Pyrenees, and other lofty mountains,—is now shown to be of considerable magnitude, 
although of general uniformity, embracing collectively no less than forty-seven species, 
Of this number, thirty-seven belong to the snow flora proper, as distinguished from the 
flora of the ice. With few exceptions, all the forms are referable to the group of the 
microscopic alge, and are in greater part unicellular in structure. The commonest 
species is the red-snow plant already mentioned, whose vast multitudes imparting their 
own peculiar color to the landscape impressed upon the early Arctic navigators the sup- 
position of the existence of red snow. Next in abundance to this blood-red alga is the 
Ancylonema Nordenskjoldii (so named from its discoverer), a fern, and the only one, 
exclusively limited to the ice; it is of a purple-brown color, and like the red-snow 
plant it also occurs in such abundance as to mask the landscape under its own peculiar 
hue. ‘Green snow,” an appearance produced by the bright green members of the 
confervoid and desmid groups of alge, has been observed in Spitzbergen by Dr. Kjell- 
man. Ohne form of bacteria, the Bacteria termo, is stated to be occasionally found 
within the limits of the snow and ice flora. Mosses of very diminutive size and in a 
comparatively low state of development have also been met with. 

VEGETABLE-CELL CONTENTS.—The view hitherto entertained by most botanists that 
the chlorophyl and pigment grains as well as the nuclei and starch-formers of the vege- 
table cell are produced free in the protoplasm of the cell, receives no confirmation from 
the recent researches of the German botanists, Meyer and Schimper. From their 
carefully conducted investigations it would appear that all these more or less related 
bodies are present, or at least arise from distinct structures, termed “ plastids,” present in 
the cell from its earliest beginning, and that the differentiation which subsequently mani- 
fests itself in the distinguishing characteristics of these bodies is the result of gradual 
alterations produced in the protoplasm of the primitive plastids. All the intermediate 
stages between the colorless, deep-seated plastids (* ewkoplastidia,”) and the superfi- 
cial or light-receiving plastids (« chloroplastidia,”) and between these and the red and 
yellow grains (“ chromoplastidia,”) can be traced in many vegetable forms, as well in 
the flower and bud as in the stem and leaves. 


Nores.—Dr. Cargill G. Knott, F. R. S. E., secretary of the Edinburgh Mathemati- 
cal Society, has been elected to the chair of physics in the Imperial University of 
Tokio, Japan. Dr. Paul Giissfeldt, who has just received a grant of six thousand 
marks (fifteen hundred dollars,) from the Humboldt fund of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, for the prosecution of explorations among the Chilian Andes, recently made 
an unsuccessful attempt to reach the summit of Aconcagua (22,422 feet elevation ac. 
cording to the measurements of the engineer Pissis, 23,900 according to Admiral Fitz- 
roy), for a long time considered, and still so considered by many geographers, the 
loftiest summit of the South American continent. The altitude is about equal to that 
attained some twenty years ago by the brothers Schlagintweit on the Ibi Gamin, 
Himalaya Mountains, the most elevated point on the surface of the earth ever attained 
by man. In a communication made before the Anthropological Institute of Great 
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Britain, June 26th, Mr. J. Park [larrison maintained as a result of extended researches 
that a long second toe was a characteristic belonging at the present day to the races 
inhabiting Egypt, Southwest Africa, and many of the Pacific Islands (including 
Tahiti) ; that its presence among Europeans, excepting, perhaps, among Italians, was 
in principal part due to narrow shoes; and that, contrary to general supposition, a sec- 
ond toe even only slightly longer than the first was not common in statues belonging to 
the best period of Greek art, but as perpetuated in statuary belongs to Roman or 
Greco-Roman works, or modern restorations of these. It is announced that the 
Dutch Government has refused to grant the thirty thousand guilders claimed by Baron 
Nordenskjéld for the discovery of the Northeast Passage, the reason assigned for the 
refusal being the circumstance that the chief condition governing the decree of the 
States General of 1596—namely, the discovery of a northeast passage suitable for com- 
mercial purposes,—had not been fulfilled. From an official report of the Minister 
of Public Works, it would appear that there are in France no less than ten hundred 
and twenty-seven sources, or mineral springs, that are worked. Of these—three hun- 
dred and eighty-six of which are cold or have a temperature not exceeding 15° C. 
(59° F.), and six hundred and forty-one thermal,—three hundred and nineteen are 
sulphurous, three hundred and fifty-seven alkaline, one hundred and thirty-six cha- 
lybeate, and two hundred and fifteen brine. The combined yield is estimated at 46,412 
litres per minute. The greatest number of springs in any one department—ninety-four, 
—is found in Puy-de-Déme; the department of the Haute-Pyrénées, with sixty-four 
springs, attracts the greatest number of visitors,—44,476 during the past year. A. H. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 

ForEIGN.—The Cromwell line steamer “ Canima ” from New York, August 3oth, for 
Halifax, struck on the 6th inst. on Gull Island, Newfoundland, and became a total loss. 
A thick fog prevailed at the time and a heavy sea was running. The passengers and 
crew, sixty in all, leaped for their lives, but got ashore safely. ‘The steamer sank before 
they could get provisions or clothing from her. The unveiling of the statue of La- 
fayette took place on the 6th inst. at Le Puy, France. United States Minister Morton made 
the principal address. Senator de Lafayette in a brief address returned thanks to the 
memorial committee and to the eminent men present, for the honor conferred upon the 
memory of his ancestor. The following are the principal points of the agreement 
proposed by the Marquis Tseng, the Chinese Ambassador, to M. Challemel-Lacour, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, for the settlement of the Tonquin question : (1) The 
French protectorate to be hereafter confined tothe Delta and Red River. (2) China to 
open the navigation of the Red River down to Lao-Kay, which shall be the only point 
open to trade with Yun-Nan, the frontier at all other points to be closed by the estab- 
lishment ofa neutral zone which shall be garrisoned by the Anamites. (3) China under- 
takesto prevent further incursions of the “ Black Flag.” (4) The suzerainty of China 
over Anam is to be recognized by a mere act of homage, after which China will re- 
cognize the treaty of Hue. (5) The French force of occupation is to be limited to four 
thousand men. A ccuncil of ministers will be held on Monday for the purpose of ex- 
amining the proposal of the Marquis Tseng for the settlement of the Anam question. 
The belief gains ground that the Tonquin question will ultimately be settled through 
the arbitration of England or America. It is officially announced that the passage 
of the Strait of Sunda is now clear, the only physical change being between Krakatoa 
and Sebockoe. The light-house at Eerstepuntis intact. ‘The light-house at Viakehock 
will be relighted within a week. An unusually strong shock of earthquake was 
felt at Lima on the 1oth inst., lasting fifteen seconds, its direction being from south 
to north. Earthquake shocks were felt on the 9th and Ioth insts. at Casamicciola, 
on the island of Ischia. The continued spread of the cattle disease in nearly 
every portion of England causes the greatest uneasiness. In some sections of England, 
only American beef is now to be obtained. Reports from Scotland state that the 
disease has not yet made its appearance there. 




















Domestic.—The golden spike in the last rail of the Northern Pacific Railroad was 
driven on the 8th inst., near Mullan’s Tunnel, 5,548 feet above the sea. Addresses 
were made by President Villard, of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, ex- 
Secretary Evarts, Secretary Teller, General Grant, and others. The length of the 
main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad is 1,980% miles, and of its branches 674 
miles, making a total of 2,6541% miles. A renewal of the floods in the Rio 
Grande, Texas, has caused additional damage tothe International and Rio Grande 
and Pecos railroads. ‘Trains on the former road were entirely stopped on the 8th 
inst., and it will take two weeks to repair the damages on the latter. A cold wave 
appeared in the Northwest on the 7th inst., and rapidly extended south and cast. 
The lowest point reached was at Garry, Manitoba, where the thermometer marked 
259, or seven below freezing-point. Much damage to the corn crop is reported. 
The Chicago Furmers’ Review of the 12th inst., referring to the frosts throughout 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Montana, Michigan, Northern and Northwestern Iowa, and 
Northern Illinois and Indiana, says it will be safe to estimate the damage to corn in 
the territory named at twenty-five per cent. of the estimated crop. Other minor crops, 
such as tobacco, tomatoes, and other tender garden vegetables, as well as grapes, were 
greatly injured or entirely ruined.- The September report of the condition of the 
cotton crop, issued by the Department of Agriculture, shows a general average of 
seventy-four, against ninety-two in September of last year. The Tammany har- 
mony committee in New York on the foth inst. appointed a sub-committee of six to 
confer with Irving Hall and the County Democracy in the interest of harmony. 
Senators Dawes, Logan and Cameron, of the cormmittee to consult with the Sioux 
Indians relative to the opening of their reservation to settlement, have returned. They 
said that nothing was definitely settled, and that they found that certain white men in 
that part of the country had advised the Indians to hold fast to their reservations, as 
by so doing they could force the Government to pay a larger price than is now pro- 
posed. As a consequence, the chiefs were very non-committal. The Philadel- 
phia Board of Education has appointed four assistant superintendents of the public 
schools, two of them women. ‘The salaries of the male assistants were fixed at twenty- 
five hundred dollars each, and those of the females at eighteen hundred dollars. 
The directors of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb will, as soon as 
a sufficient number of pupils are obtained, open a day school for deaf and dumb 
children over six years of age. President Arthur has issued a proclamation de- 
claring that the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition will be opened 
on the first Monday in December, 1884, at New Orleans, continuing until May 31st, 1885. 
A postal money-order convention between the United States and the Hawaiian 
Islands was signed on the 11th inst. by the Postmaster-General and the Hawaiian 
Minister in Washington. It will go into effect on the Ist of January next. The 
New York Board of Railroad Commissioners on the 11th inst. passed a resolution 



































requiring all railroad companies to make quarterly reports of their financial condition. 
Judge Choate at Lawrence, Massachusetts, has refused to admit the Augustinian 
Society to insolvency, ruling that the depositors in the savings institution are not credi- 
tors of the Society. It is stated that suit has been brought by Professor Willard 
Fiske, ex-librarian of Cornell University, to annul the will of his late wife, bequeathing 
one and a half million dollars to the University. The ground of action is a clause in 
its charter forbidding the University to hold property in excess of three million dollars. 
The bequest, it is said, was made at the instance of Professor Fiske himself. The 
jury in the case of Frank James at Gallatin, Missouri, on the 8th inst. rendered a 
verdict of not guilty. 











DEATHS.—Henri Conscience, the celebrated Flemish novelist, died at Paris on the 
11th inst., aged 71. Mrs. Julia P. Smith, the American novelist, was killed on the 
8th inst. at New Hartford, Conn., by being thrown from a carriage. Among the best 
known of Mrs. Smith’s books are “ Widow Goldsmith’s Daughters,” “The Widower,” 
«The Married Belle,” and «Courting and Farming.” She was about fifty years of age. 
Frederick Lauer, the well-known brewer, first president of the United States 
Brewers’ Congress, died in Reading, Pa., on the 12th inst., at the age of seventy-three 
years. Henry Todd, a well-known politician of Delaware, died in Dover on the 
12th inst., aged 82. Hon. David P. Holloway, ex-Member of Congress from 
Indiana, and Commissioner of Pensions under President Lincoln, died on the 11th 
inst. at Washington, aged 74. Sir Henry Maxse, Governor of Newfoundland, died 
in St. John’s on the 8th inst. He was one of the Balaklava Six Hundred.” 
Senora Angela Peralta, «the Mexican nightingale,” a singer famous throughout Mexico 
and South America, died at Guaymas on the 2oth ult., at the age of 4o. Hugh J. 
Hastings, proprietor of the New York Commercial Advertiser, died at Monmouth 
Beach, N. J., on the 12th inst. 























—During the forthcoming international exhibition to be held at Nice, M. Tosselli 
will exhibit a submarine observatory of which the following description is given in 
Engineering: “It is made of steel and bronze to enable it to resist the pressure of 
water at a depth of one hundred and twenty metres,—nearly one hundred pounds to 
the square inch. ‘The vessel is divided into three compartments, the upper for the 
commander, to enable him to direct the observatory and give explanations to the pas- 
sengers, who to the number of eight occupy the middle compartment. They have 
under their feet a glass plate enabling them to see the bottom, with its corals, fishes, 
grass, etc. ‘The third compartment contains the buoyant chamber, and can be regu- 
lated at will. As the sea is dark at the depth of seventy metres, the observatory is to 
be lighted by electricity, and a telephone communicates with the surface.” 


—The advocates of Free Trade in this country should go abroad and study the 
condition of the operatives in the factories of Europe. Mr. Robert Porter has been 
recently visiting Chemnitz, in Saxony, where cotton manufactures are carried on ex- 
tensively. Ina recent letter to the New York Zridune he shows how they can buy 
American cotton, carry it across the ocean, return it manufactured, and after paying 
the duty yet compete to the extent of ten million dollars with,our home production. 
He says that the operatives work in buildings without window sashes, with thick green 
glass, similar to that used in pavements to let the light through, no one being able to 
look in or out. They labor here for twelve hours like cattle, without being allowed to 
leave the building or even have drinking water during that time, and they receive for 
it as many marks as the American employer pays dollars, Lately one of the girl opera- 
tives led a strike which resulted in a change in some of the most obnoxious of the 
regulations in the factory, where eleven hundred hands (seven hundred women and 
four hundred men,) were working. 


—‘“ Hoochinoo,” so called from its first being made by the Indians of that tribe, is 
the great enemy of peace and order among the Alaska Indians. Government orders 
prevent the importation of whiskey, rum, and the like; but the ever-vigilant officers 
cannot keep watch of all the illicit stills that the Indians set up in their houses or in 
lonely spots in the woods. A deserter from a whaling ship once taught the Indians 
how to distill Aoochinoo, and the secret of manufacture has never been allowed to die 
out An empty oil-can, some sections of rubber pipe, or the hollow stems of the long 
sea onion, furnish a sufficient apparatus, and molasses, sugar, and most anything else, 
supply ingredients for the fiery stuff that can be distilled in a short time. The mariners 
from the man-of-war are always on the lookout for Aoochinoo, and with the first signs 
of it a raid is made on Siwash Town and the supply destroyed, if possible. With the 
cunning of a savage race, the Indians have most wonderful ways and places for con- 
cealing the Aoochinoo, and it takes the keen scent of a detective to find the hiding 
places they can devise. 


—A recent observation of the sun showed that his golden face is disfigured at 
present by three huge spots, one in the southern and two in the northern hemisphere. 
The largest spot covered a space of at least a twentieth of the sun’s diameter, which 
translated into figures is about forty-four thousand miles. Imagination fails to give an 
idea of a huge cavity or raging cyclone on such a gigantic scale. The earth could be 
tossed into the seething vortex like a ball intoa pond. The four inner planets, Mer- 
cury, Venus, the earth and Mars, transfused into one mass, would not half fill the 
chasm, if its depth be in proportion to its external dimensions. Even the giant Nep- 
tune, the third planet in size of the solar family, measured side by side with this 
enormous sun cavern, would not equal its diameter by thousands of miles. Immense 
as was the size of this sun spot, it has been greatly exceeded by several that have been 
observed during the past year. The second spot was nearly as large as the first, and 
the third was by no means insignificant. 


—A new comet was discovered on the 3d instant by Professor Banks, of Phelps, 
N. Y. Good observations of it have since been taken. On the 8th instant, its right 
ascension was 16h. 33m. 2s.; the declination was 64° 24/ 50/’ north. The position 
was about midway between Gamma Draconis and Beta Urse Minoris. It is very 
faint, and far beyond the reach of the naked eye. It is round, and has no tail. This 
is the second comet of the present year, and will be known as Comet B, 1883. Its 
predecessor, Comet A, or Comet Brooks, was discovered by the same observer on the 
23d of February, was brighter than the new comer, and had a faint tail. Thus far the 
cometary history of the year has been insignificant and uneventful. Two tiny, fair- 
haired strangers have wended their erratic course where the unassisted eye could 
detect no trace of their presence, and distinguished visitors of the family cannot be 
reasonably looked for during the remainder of the year; for there is a law of average 
in matters celestial as well as terrestrial. No comet equelling in size and brilliancy 
the great comet of 1882 can be expected for many yearsto come. The magnificent 
comets of the century have been few and far between. They are those of 1811, 1843, 
1858, 1861, 1874, 1881 and 1882. Observers are living who have watched the pro- 
gress of six of these comets; a very few may remember the advent of them all. Such 
observers are exceptionally fortunate; for a great comet, spanning the sky with its gos- 
samer train, is one of the fairest sights pictured on the vast concave of the sky. 
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—The question whether the marriage of priests is valid in France, has again after 
a long interval been raised before a court of law. The Abbé Junqua, after being un- 
frocked by ecclesiastical authority, was prosecuted for continuing to wear the ecclesi- 
astical costume, and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. He afterwards married, 
firstin England and subsequently in Belgium, a widow with a fortune. He set up as 
a book-seller in Paris. Recently he became bankrupt, and the wife moved for the 
restitution of her dowry. The official assignee of the bankruptcy opposed this, on the 
ground that the Concordat makes the marriage of priests void. The judge-advocate 
supported this view, and the tribunal of first instance reserves judgment. M. Cazot, 
now president of the supreme court, is a reformer, and strong hopes are entertained 
that under his auspices the law may be settled that priests have the same civil rights as 
other citizens. The Rapfel, alluding to the case, says: ‘So this is where we are after 
eleven years of the republic! The State, which is neuter in matters of religion and 
ignores perpetual vows, now by the mouth of one of its functionaries tells M. Junqua, 
an interdicted priest, who has even been condemned for wearing priests’ robes, that he 
is a priest in spite of himself, and by virtue of old church canons and the jurisprudence 
of the court of cassation he is condemned to perpetual celibacy.” 


COMMUNICATION. 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SURPLUS. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
HOUGH the question of the distribution of the surplus seems to have taken the 
present generation of American statesmen by surprise, you have shown that it 
was fully discussed and practically settled by the great men of former times. There 
are also many indications that forty years ago it was familiar to the whole people and 
universally accepted. A curious incidental proof of this may be found in Bartlett’s 
well-known * Dictionary of Americanisms.” In the fourth edition (1877), “Whigs 
and Democrats” is the title of an article which is signed “J. Inman, 1848.” The 
writer declares that “it is very difficult to give a precise, accurate and satisfactory 
definition of the principles distinctly held by the two great political parties,” because 
‘as times change, and circumstances, the demands or wishes of these parties change 
also.” He goes on, however, to state that ‘the nominal distinctions some years ago 
were, on the Whig side, a protective tariff, a national bank, division of the proceeds of 
the public lands among all the States,and the duty of the general Government to 
carry on works of public improvement, such as canals, roads, etc. The Democrats 
were for Free Trade, no connection of the Government with banking, dstrzbution of 
the proceeds of the public lands among the States in which the lands lie, and non- 
interference by the Government with internal improvements.” 








The writer declares these differences to have been generally theoretical, rather 
than practical, and adds the remark: “ The public lands have rarely yielded any pro- 
ceeds beyond the wants of the Government ;” that is, there was rarely an actual sur- 
plus. It is worthy of note, however, that this writer, seeking simply to define the 
position of the two parties, states that both agreed that when the national pocket got 
too full the proper thing to do was to distribute the surplus among other pockets, while 
they differed as to whether some regard should not still be had to the source of the 
surplus. The revenue then was from the sale of public land, most of which was in 
States that did not like to let go absolutely the wealth thence derived. But the sur- 
plus which now threatens us with a national emdarras de richesses is drawn from 
sources less tangible, and we are therefore relieved in a measure from the State 
jealousy which then served to divide the American people on the practical application 
of a principle which was universally admitted. ‘The objections which some news- 
papers have recently made to the principle seem not to have been thought of when 
this was last a practical question, or else to have been promptly dismissed. 

Permit me to add that it is to my mind an incidental commendation of this propo- 
sition as a public question that its discussion must lead to a careful examination of the 
past history and progress of our country. I rejoice to see in your articles the names 
of Clay and Webster, Jackson and Calhoun, without any reference to the great struggle 
about slavery. joe. i. 
Philadelphia, September 12th, 188}. 





FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, September 13. 
HE frosts in the Northwestern States at the close of last week, and the continued 
drought in the South, have curtailed the corn and cotton crops somewhat, but 
the injury in the former cannot be considered serious. ‘The cotton will be a snialler 
yield than was hoped for two months ago, but it is still a large one, and the prospect 
of complications amongst the European nations makes it likely that the prices to be 
realized for it will be high enough to compensate for any loss in quantity. There is 
now every prospect of large arrivals of specie in this country from abroad, and con- 
siderable sums are announced to be onthe way. The stock markets, as will be seen 
by our comparative quotations, given below, show little change from last week; in a 
general way, it may be said that the recovery from the previous depression has been 
well maintained, and with less, perhaps, of speculative operations there is a larger 
percentage of legitimate operations. The reports of railroad earnings for the month 
of August show encouraging gains over last year. 
The New York banks in their statement for the week ending on Saturday showed 
a loss in surplus reserve of $1,736,525, leaving them about four and a half millions in 
excess of the legal requirement. Their specie decreased about one and a half millions. 
{ie Philadelphia banks in their statement for the same period showed an increase in 


the item of loans of $101,671, in national bank notes of $7,014, and in circulation of 
$23,220; wluile there was a decrease in the item of reserve of $143,834, in due from 
banks of $821,272, 1n due to banks of $216,191, and in deposits of $645,657. The 


Philadelphia banks repurted $4,810,000 loaned in New York. 





The following were the closing quotations of principal stocks in the New York 


market yesterday, compared with those of a week ago: 
September 12. September 5. 


Central Pacific, A ° : : . : : 67 % 68 

Canada Southern, . : : : ‘ : : 53% 55% 
Denver and Rio Grande, . . . . 27% 26 

Delaware and Hudson, . ‘ : e 106 1063f 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, J A 122% 121% 
Erie, 2 é = ° . : ° . 30% 31% 
Lake Shore, . ‘ : - I0l%K% 1023% 
Louisville and Nashville, . : . . 50% 50% 
Michigan Central, . : . of iets . 81 84% 
Missouri Pacific, ‘ i : 5 - 1003 99% 
Northwestern,common, . . 5 : - 126% 1264 
New York Central, . . : : . . - 116% 116% 
Oregon and Transcontinental, . : ‘ 65% 65% 
Pacific Mail, . : : . . . : . 32% 32% 
St. Paul, . : : . ° . . . - 104% 1054 
Texas Pacific, . : : ; A : = 29% 28% 
Union Pacific, . . : " : : 5 gI 93% 
Wabash, . seo MME eG 21 

Wabash, preferred, . , 5 ; ; ; : 33% 34% 
Western Union, : Zi . ‘ ‘ 81% 19% 


The following were the closing quotations of leading stocks in the Philadelphia | 


market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 
September 12. September 5. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, 57% 58 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . 25% 25 5-16 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 5 ‘ 4334 43% 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, . : ; ; : 6934 69% 
Northern Pacific, common, . ; 4 i 404% 41% 
Northern Pacific, preferred, . : ‘ 73% 15% 
Northern Central Railroad, 5434 54% 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, common, 12\% 123¢ 


Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, preferred, 24 


North Pennsylvania Railroad, 66% 66% bid 
United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, 193% bid 191% bid 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, 5 : 17\% bid 17\% bid 
New Jersey Central, x . : : : : 82 82% 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the Phila. 
delphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . 112 11238 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, 112% 11234 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, 1183 118% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, ; : 119% 119% 
United States 3s, registered, ‘ ee : 103\% 103% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, : . ; 129 
United States currency 6s, 1896, ; ; - ; 130 
United States currency 6s, 1897, P ‘ : . 131 
United States currency 6s, 1898, x A A ; 133 
United States currency 6s, 1899, , ‘ : 134 


The Philadelphia Ledger of this date says: “The money market continues quiet 
and substantially unchanged. Call loans are quoted at five and six per cent., and first- 
class commercial paper at six per cent. At New York there is a good demand for 
commercial paper, which is quoted: Sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, six 
per cent. ; four months’ acceptances, six and six and a half per cent. ; and good single 
names, sania four to six months to run, six and seven and a half per cent. Yesterday, 
in New York, call money loaned at two and a half per cent. all day.” 

The shipments of specie from New York last week amounted to $450,590, the 
whole of it being silver, except twenty-five thousand dollars sent to Laguayra. The 
specie import was $225,480. On Tuesday of this week, there was received at New 
York 1,100,000 francs of French gold, and it was stated that more was on the way 
from Havre. These are called “arbitrary” shipments, the rates of exchange in New 
York not being yet low enough to warrant them, but no doubt is entertained that more 
will presently follow. 

August statements from sixty-six leading railroads, compiled by the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, make in general a very satisfactory showing, Fifty-three 
show increases, while only thirteen show decreases, as compared with August, 1882. 
Twenty-two of those showing a gain and six of those showing a falling off have in- 
creased their mileage during the year, while one of those which earned less has de- 
creased its mileage,—the Central Pacific. More than half of the roads showing 
increased earnings have not increased their mileage. The six roads showing decreased 
earnings on increased mileage are the Illinois Central’s Illinois system, the Interna- 
tional and Great Northern, the St. Louis, Alton and Terre Haute’s branches, the St. 
Louis and San Francisco, the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba, and the Union Pacific. 

A notable change has taken place in the direction of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. Mr. Samuel M. Felton having resigned from the board, Mr. A. J. Cassatt 
has been chosen in his place. The former is one of the veterans of railroad manage- 
ment, and Mr. Cassatt is one of the most experienced and energetic of those younger 
in age than he. His extended service in the Pennsylvania management makes his 
return to it now a matter of note. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. announces a quarterly dividend of two per cent., 
payable on and after October 15th, and the Barclay Coal Company a dividend of three 
per cent., payable on and after September 15th. 

Mr. J. Lowber Welsh has resigned from the board of direction of the Western Union 
Telegraph iiticiienddl and has been succeeded si Mr. C. C. Baldwin. 


A STUBBORN COUGH THAT WILL NOT YIELD TO ORDINARY REMEDIES MAY BE 
thoroughly cured by Dr. Jayne’s een an efficacious medicine in bronchial and 
pulmonary disorders, 
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_ Two Beneficent Systems Combined. 





Nearly three hundred years ago, Lorenzo Tonti devised a plan 
by which LONG-LIVED PERSONS could become possessed of 
fortunes in advanced age by a very small outlay in early life. The 
system is known as TONTINES. 

About two hundred years ago, the clergy of England inaugu- 
rated a plan by which SHORT-LIVED PERSONS could leave to 
their heirs a competency for a small outlay each year during life. 
The system is known as LIFE INSURANCE. 

An ORDINARY TONTINE requires each member of a class 
to pay a small sum annually for a specified number of years, should 
he survive the period named, with an agreement to divide the en- 
tire amount paid by all, with the interest thereon, between the 
SURVIVORS who continue their payments till the end of the 
period. In this way, persons of superior vitality and persistence 
may enjoy fortunes in advanced life. 

An ORDINARY LIFE-INSURANCE POLICY requires the 
holder to pay a small sum annually during life, in order that his 
heirs may receive a large amount at his death. In this way the 
money value of life is perpetuated after death. 





In 1871, the New York Life Insurance Company applied the 
Tontine principle to life insurance, and has combined in one con- 
tract the advantages of the two great systems. The life-insurance 
premium protects the policy-holder’s heirs in the event of early 
death, and at the same time, by a skilful application of the Tontine 
principle, provides a large sum for his own use on attaining a speci- 
fied age. 

The TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY of the New York 
Life, combining protection with profit, has been taken by thousands 
of the best business men in the country, and the results of policies 
now maturing show it to be the best policy ever written by any 
It has become popular to a degree hitherto un- 
To 


be endorsed, it is only necessary to have a clear understanding of 


life company. 
known in the history of contracts providing for life insurance. 


how the two distinct systems are combined, and how the advan- 
tages of both are secured by the payment of the regular life-insur- 


ance premium. 





TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT, TEN-YEAR 
TONTINE. 


Mr. Stephen C. Gray, of the firm of Barker, Dounce, 
Rose & Co., wholesale and retail hardware merchants, of 
Elmira, N. Y.,insured in 1871 under a twenty-year en- 
dowment policy, with ten-year Tontine period. The re- 
sult is: He gets $811 and his insurance for ten years, for 
the use of his premiums, the full sum paid by him being 
returned in cash, with $811 added. See his letter below: 


Evmira, N. Y., December 26, 1881. 


George F. Haskell, Manager for State, New York Life 
Insurance Company. 


DEAR SIR:—I have this day made settlement through 
you with the NEw York LirE INSURANCE CoMPANY, on 
my policy, No. 85,646, which I took ten years ago on the 
“‘ten-year dividend plan.” I have paid on the ten thou- 
sand dollars a total of premiums amounting to $4,782.00, 
and receive as the result of Tontine profits the sum of 
$5,593.00 in cash, this being $811.00 more than I have 
paid, and the insurance has not cost me anything. This 
is to me so satisfactory that you can write me for an- 
other $10,000 policy, and I will try Tontine again. 


Yours, truly, 
S. C. GRAY. 








TEN-YEAR ENDOWMENT, TEN-YEAR 
TONTINE. 


Lewis Roberts, Esq., a prominent flour merchant of 
New York, on settlement of his policy has favored the 
THE NEw YorK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY with the 
following acknowledgment : 


NEw York, December 5, 1881. 


In 1871, I took a policy in the NEw York Lire In- 
SURANCE COMPANY for $10,000 on the ten-year en- 
dowment, ten-year dividend plan. I have this day (it 
being the completion of the endowment period,) made 
settlement on the above policy, having received the sum 
of fourteen thousand and ninety-two dollars and thirty- 
eight cents ($14,092.38), being the amount of policy and 
Tontine profits. This is eminently satisfactory and ex- 
ceeds my expectations. The result is an actual invest- 
ment of the money paid at about five per cent. compound 
interest, and ten thousand dollars’ ($70,000,) insurance 
for ten years for nothing. 


LEWIS ROBERTS, 
3 Broad Street, 


New York City. 








TEN-PAYMENT LIFE, TEN-YEAR TONTINE. 


“SUBSTANTIAL AND PROFITABLE 
INSURANCE.” 


Mr. Walter S. Jarboe, of No. 81 Wood Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the well-known contractor and mechanical 
engineer, endorses the NEw YorK LIFE INSURANCE 
ComPANY and its «¢ Tontine investment policy,” as follows : 


PitTsBURGH, PA., January 11, 1882. 


Messrs. Ward & Seelaus, New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

DEAR Sirs :—My Tontine policy taken in your com- 
pany ten years ago having matured, from the options 
presented to me I have decided to take paid-up insur- 
ance for full amount of $5,000, and withdraw my accu- 
mulated surplus in cash of $759.34. 

Looking over the results of this investment, I find 
that having paid to your company in total $2,256 I am 
receiving now nearly thirty-four per cent. of my money, 
my paid-up policy costing me but $1,496.66, on which 
the annual dividends will represent about three per cent. 
interest on the principal actually invested. 

Having carried considerable insurance in different 
companies, I find on comparison ¢hzs policy to have 
yielded me the best returns of any. I consider it but 
just to the excellent management of your company to 
express my high appreciation of it, and would recom. 
mend it to all in want of substantial and profitable in- 
surance, and have myself taken another $5,000 policy. 


Very truly, yours, 
WALTER S. JARBOE. 


When TONTINE INSURANCE was first written, some twelve years ago, it was regarded in a certain sense as an experiment, 


there not being a disvosition then as now to invest largely. The results have been, however, so much better than was anticipated that 


the Company is uvw writing risks of $50,000 and upwards upon the most prominent bankers, manufacturers and other business men 
of New York and Philadelphia, as well as of all the leading centres of the country. 


The TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT yields SIX PER CENT. COMPOUND INTEREST; the TEN-YEAR ENDOW- 
MENT has paid in every instance FIVE PER CENT. 


Full particulars, and additional letters showing results of matured policies, furnished on application to 


T. BRANTLY LANGTON. 


Special Agent for Pumapetpuia, S. E. Cor. 6TH ann Watxnut STREETS. 


MORE & VANUXEM, 
General Agents. 


OFFICE HOURS: From 12 To 2. 
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¥OHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES. 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES. 








Outside Coats for 
September. 


These chilly and damp days require 
a protector of some kind. At reason- 
able prices we present a large assort- 
ment of Light-Weight Overcoats that 
are adapted exactly to Fall and Spring. 
These coats are not a luxury, but a 
prime necessity for health and comfort. 


Joon WanaMakER & Co. 


THE FINEST CLOTHING, 
818, 820 and 822 CuresTNuT STREBT, 
Adjoining Continental Hotel. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 











21 & 23 South Sixth Street, & S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country- Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Se eds, Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 

-atalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
Gureme, free to all applicants. 





WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 


PRACTICAL 


Stationers, S team-P — 





Printers, 
Blank-Book Manufacturers, 
509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





THE MOST EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


BILLIARD AND POOL TABLES 


IN THE WORLD. 


The J. M. Brunswick & Balke Co, 


724 Broadway, New York. 





Our unrivalled “ MONARCH ” QUICK CUSHION 
is the only cushion which will successfully withstand 
the effects of sea air. We warrant it to do so. 


THE J. M. BRUNSWICK & BALKE CO., 
724 Broadway, New York. 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox-Brain 
and Wheat-Germ, 

Physicians have prescribed 500,000 packages with the best results 
in all fovme of impaired vitality, mental exhaustion, or weakened 
digestion. Itis the best Areventive of consumption and all diseases 
of debility. It gives strength, rest and sleep to infants, children and 

dults, by feeding the nerves and brain with the food they actually 
1 quire, For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


1. CROSBY CO., 664 and 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 
RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 

BILLETS, SLABS AND ForGINGS OF OPEN 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 
OrricE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





ERICSSON’S 
New Caloric Pumping Engine 


FOR 
DWELLINGS AND COUNTRY SEATS. 
Simplest,cheapest and most economical pumping engine 
for domestic purposes. Any servant-girl can operate. 
Absolutely safe. Send for circulars and price-lists. 
DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
C.H. DELAMATER & CO., Proprietors, 
No. ro Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sup AND ENGINE 





Burtpinc Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 





STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, - 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


JOHN FELLOWS, 


Manufacturer of 


Screws, Nuts and Bolts, 


PIANO HARDWARE, AGRAFFES, AND NOVELTIES 
IN METAL. 


JP sti P. WOOD & CO., 





Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
IRON, STEEL & BRASS MACHINISTS’ SUPPLIES. 


No. 70 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 











WHARTON RAILROAD SWITCH CO. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, resident. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Superintendent. 
WHARTON BARKER, TZreasurer, 


Orrice: No. 28 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Works: Washington Avenue and 23d St., Philadelphia, 
and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Post-Office Box 2353: 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wharton Safety Railroad Switch, with Main Track Unbroken. 
Wharton Split Switch, with Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 
Wharton Spring Frog, Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 
Wharton Stiff Fr Og, with Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 
Wharton Patent Crossings, with Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 
INTERLOCKING APPARATUS, JOHNSTON'S PATENT, 


—AND— 


GENERAL RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 





The use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken main track, thus making 
travel absolutely safe from accidents from misplaced switches, and insuring un- 
questioned saving in wear and tear of rolling stock and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on such roads as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad, Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 


road, Central Pacific Railroad, &c. 








Wm. SELLERS & CoO. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











